



























































COMMERCE SECRETARY SAWYER 


For U.S. business, a green light. 
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This is Armstrong’s Linotile. Linotile is a resilient floor ev- 
clusive with Armstrong. Its reputation for long wear has been gained is 
busy corridors and lobbies of schools, hospitals, and office buildings. This 
floor has long been favored by architects and building owners for heavy 
traffic areas, Linotile’s tough composition is highly resistant to indentation 
yet its resilience makes it comfortable underfoot. Easy to clean, Linotile 
minimizes maintenance costs. A variety of sizes, 1/8” thick; fifteen marble- 


ized colors for endless design possibilities. 
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This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


An economy floor with unusual beauty and Send for free booklet—“Which Floor for Linoleum is the most widely used resilient 
durability; gives good service even under Your Business?” New 20-page booklet in full flooring. Moderate in cost, it offers the ereat 


heavy traffic. This Hoor is not affected by color gives all the facts about Armstrong's — est choice of colors and designs. Armstrong's 
alkaline moisture; can be used in basements Linotile Asphalt ‘Til - Linoleum is made in six types— Plain Jaspe 

and on concrete slabs in direct contact with Linoleum, and other y Marbelle®, Spatter, Embossed, and Straight 
the ground. Armstrong's Asphalt Tile can Armstrong's Resilient Line Inlaid. Available in three thicknesses 
be stvled to fit in with any decorative effect. Floors for business and y: y for various needs. Linoleum’s cushioning 
Countless designs can be created from the industrial uses. Write a» Which quality makes it quiet and comfortable t 

variety of plain and marbleized colors Armstrong Cork Com- floor walk on. Recent manufacturing improve 

Available in Standard and Greaseproof pany, Floor Division, 5001 ¢ be wae ments make Armstrong's Linoleum mor: 
types; two thicknesses — 1,8" and 3.16” Fulton St., Lancaster, Pa hae durable, easier to clean than ever 


OING down that line is next month's 
G newspaper: those big rolls are 
squeezing the last water out of pulp— 
off the last roll will come dry, fin- 
ished paper. 

But the leather belt that had been 
used to drive those heavy rolls had to 
be so tight that it soon stretched and 
wore out. Then the whole mill would 
shut down while the belt was repaired 
or replaced. An ordinary rubber belt 
wouldn't do because the pull on the 
belt was so great the metal fasteners, 
used for joining the belt ends, would 
tear out, 
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But B. F. Goodrich had developed 
a belt so strong it rarely stretches and 
then invented a method of locking 
belt ends together with a splice which 
never tears loose. Where ends of the 
outside plies come together they are 
carried down under the surface, pro- 
tected by a flexible top layer and vul- 
canized with new robber This splice 
actually ends 90% of all bele seal 

A B. F. Goodrich rubber belt, made 
endless by this Plylock Splice, as it is 
called, was put on the big mill in the 
picture; it has already outlasted leather 
3 tol, 


sles. 





Photo courtesy Inland Empire Paper Co. 


Rubber helps put the 
Squeeze on paper 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


The Plylock Splice illustrates the 
B. F. Goodrich policy of constantly 
improving the value to the customer 
of everything made of rubber-for- 
industry. Research here never stops; 
nothing is ever ‘good enough”; im- 
provement must be constant. Some 
people might call it improving our- 
selves out of business; we call it the 
American competitive pone system 
at work. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Industrial and General Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Obio. 


B.F Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 








HOSPITAL FAVORITE. Equipment made of U-S’S Stainless Steel stands in a 
class by itself when it comes to safeguarding the health of patients, mak- 
ing work easier for hospital staffs. Its smooth surfaces harbor neither 
germs nor bacteria. And it’s easy to keep spotlessly clean and sanitary. 


SLAM, SLAM, SLAM, all day long—but despite such rough 
treatment, this refrigerator stands solid as a rock and 
holds its gleaming porcelain surface because the steel 
it’s made of is sturdy, time-tested U-S’S Vitrenamel. 








AIRPLANE CROSSES BRIDGE. This is the 127-foot wide 
airport taxiway overpass, carrying a taxiing air- 
plane across the vehicular approach road at the 
New York International Airport. In fabricating 
and erecting steel for such modern structures as 
this, United States Steel is continuing its number- 
one job of helping to build a better America. 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OlL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL ExpoRT 





A CLEAN, SAFE PAN is any pan made of 
stainless steel because this ever-bright 
material is so easy to keep free from con- 
tamination. When you buy a utensil 
bearing the U-S‘S Stainless Steel label, 
you know that the steel was made by 
United States Steel—that it is perfect for 
its purpose, that it is easy to clean, and 
corrosion-resistant all the way through. 





TIRES DEFY DESTRUCTION! Newest thing in tires is the use of high tensile steel 
wire to replace cotton or rayon cord, producing what engineers believe to be 
the most rugged pneumatic tire ever built. It runs cooler under heavy loads at 
high speeds, gives more mileage. Development of hair-like strands of US'S Tire 
Cord Wire, strong enough to take the constant punishment of tire flexing, was 
accomplished after extensive research by scientists of United States Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


DIVISION « CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Peace for Our Time? 
Sir: 

The man on the street, of course, is in a 
poor position to judge between the original 
position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in favor 
of occupying Formosa, and Secretary Ache 
son's “tailor-made logic” against it [Tint 
Jan. 9], but many of us do remember some- 
thing of the years that led to Dec. 7, 1941 
During those years our skilled diplomats and 
statesmen continued to give convincing rea 
sons why nothing provocative should be done 
toward Japan . 

There [also] comes to mind ... the “peace 
for our time” meeting with Chamberlain at 
Munich 














BENJAMIN KIRsON 
Holicong, Pa. 


Sir: 

For many years the U.S. has had a distinct 
policy that has guided it in its relations with 
the Far East. That policy was the policy of 
no policy at all. At least we can say that we 
have been consistent . 

A similar weakness in governmental rela 
tionships with our world neighbors contrib 
uted to ultimate involvement in two world 
wars, Can’t we see yet that temporizing pays 
off ultimately in catastrophes? 


JouN P. Lozo 





Woodbridge, N ¥; 


Sir: 

I am Czech, and I had to flee my country 
when the Communists took over 

Since the end of the war Russia has been 
swallowing up one country after the other; 


| Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
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The fishing village of 
Percé, on the Gaspé 
coast in Quebec, is 
one of the many scenic 
spots on Canada’s 
eastern coasts. 





















For a complete change 
of scene this year, take an outdoor 
vacation in Canada. Motor through green 
National Parks, along picturesque sea coasts, 
scenic inland waterways. Or push north into 
lake-and-woodland sportsman’s country. Or, if 
it’s relaxation you want, stop off at a friendly 
summer resort for casual, carefree fun. Write 
for detailed information or use coupon below, 
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7 VACATION POINTERS — 
ALL POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 


1. New, interesting — “foreign” 


atmosphere, 2. A million square righted 1950 by Time Inc 










Youngsters ond oldsters alike enjoy the miles of scenic playground, es ecco fr ler I 7 ae teas Cons ov 
delights of Nature in Canada’s protected 3. Friendly cities, hospitable rved unc 1 crican Copyrigh 
National Porks, with their wild life and people. 4, Friends and relatives ; > ; 

is exclusively entitled to the 





waiting to welcome you. 5. Lots 
to do—sports, recreation, sight- 
secing. 6. Near easy to get to 
—no border “red tape”’.7. Your 
vacation dollar buys more, 
gocs further 

NO PASSPORT NEEDED. 


of the local telegraphic and 
herein, originated by Time 

y Newsmagazine or obtained from The 
Associated Press. 

Time Inc, also ¢ lishes Lirk, Fortune and Tue | 
ARCHITECT mum. Chairman, Maurice T | 
Moore; Presi E. Larsen; Executive Vice 


unspoiled spaces. 
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Se a re mee “ Pr rer, Charles L. Stillman; 
| Canadian Government Travel Bureau E ecutive f r Publish R. How- 
Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director { pooh Hei : rg I. in Li pi | 
I Please send me your illustrated book, | tice; at & Secretary, D, W. 
I “CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED™ rea ee citian insets Sg Dew 
| Pratt: Producer, THE Marcu or Time, Ri d 
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Soak up the sun os you swim, paddle and j Town State l January 30, 1950 umber § 


sail in Canada’s lake country. Or get into [onrososs 
the woods for a fishing, camping vacation. — ome eee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe 
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Buc VALUE AT LOW COST 


The telephone is a big bargain in security, convenience and good times for 
every member of the family. Just in the steps it saves, it more than pays 
for itself. Its value in emergencies is often beyond price. Day and night, every day, 
£ ) I ) 5 ’ . 


the telephone is at your service. And the cost is small—within reach of all. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















THE ALLIED VAN LINES AGENT!” 


‘How many of the chores of moving you assign 
to your Allied agent depends entirely on 
you. For he is set up to do the whole job 
... from packing your household goods 
and moving them from one end of your 
trip ... to unpacking and putting every- 
thing in place in your new home. 


As an Allied Van Lines Agent, he is 
the Number 1 moving and storage man 
in your community...whether your need 
for his services takes you 'cross town or 
‘cross country. His reputation for safety, 
service and responsibility will assure you 


Americans on the Move 
call Agents of 


ALLIED 


VAN LINES,2 


as i( 


(1) 





the peace of mind you want when mov- 
ing your possessions anywhere in the 
U.S. or Canada. 

Remember, too, he offers you the many 
benefits of dealing with the world’s most 
experienced long-distance movers. His 
Allied services have the Good House- 
keeping Guaranty Seal. Take advantage 
of his services when moving... 


‘CROSS TOWN—OR ‘CROSS COUNTRY 
Look for the name of your Allied Van 
Lines Agent in your local classified tele- 
phone directory. 






Good Housekeeping 
2 * 


et cnveonts AE 


ie NO. 1 ON U. S. HIGHWAYS + NO. 1 IN SERVICE + NO. 1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


| for the moment this process seems to have 
been stopped in Europe, but is going on in 
Asia all the time. The U.S. must realize that 
it has to make a firm stand somewhere in that 
part of the world if it does not want to see 
the whole of Asia overrun. Formosa is a 
unique possibility for the West to show its 
determination to stop the Communists . . 

Joun C. BuBELA 


Lima, Peru 


Irregular H 
Sir: 

May a Baker Street Irregular correct a 
type-slip in your otherwise excellent note on 
the good old Strand magazine |Time, Jan 
2]? Its editor in the great days was Green- 
hough (not Greenough) Smith. I’m sure he 
wouldn't have dropped his h’s . . . 

Greenhough Smith was a_ pretty good 
writer himself . . . In an excellent anthology, 
Great Stories of Real Life, published in 1930 
by Cape & Smith, he was represented four 
times. 

CHRISTOPHER MoRLEY 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y 


@ To Author Morley, Trme’s tanks for 
a good catch.—Eb. 


Which Paper D'Ya Read? 
Sir: 

Your recent obituary on Cinemactor Emil 
Jannings | Time, Jan. 9) said ... that Mr. 
Jannings was Swiss-born, but Writers Deems 
Taylor, Bryant Hale and Marcelene Peter- 
son in their book, A Pictorial History of the 
Movies (Simon & Schuster; 1943), state that 
he was born in New York 
Columbus, Ohio Jack NEALON 


Sir: 
. . . Walter Winchell says [| Jannings] was 
born in Brooklyn .. . 
ALTON JACKSON 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Official Austrian and U.S. sources 
say that Cinemactor Jannings, an Aus- 
trian citizen, was born in Rorschach on 
Lake Constance, Switzerland.—Eb. 


Blue Flashes & a Small Beer 

Sir: 
| I was interested in your story of the flying 
saucers | Time, Jan. 9]. A prospector, whom I 
met in a bar, told me a flying saucer had 
ruined him financially in 1947. He said he was 
prospecting for uranium with a Geiger counter 
on the Mojave Desert, and found a rich strike 
on top of a little rocky knoll. It was about 
dark, he said, so he decided to wait until next 
day to file on it 

He had camped about 100 yards from the 
knoll, and next morning about daylight a 
saucer flew in and settled over his strike. He 
said he could see a lot of blue flashes and hear 
a lot of loud clicking, but before he could run 
up to where the saucer was it took off. He put 
his counter on the knoll again, and there 
wasn't a click in it. The saucer had sucked up 
every ounce of atomic energy for fuel ... 
To prove his story, he showed me he didn't 
have a dime in his pocket. I bought him a beer. 


Wasco, Calif. F. M. HENLEY 





Viva La Scala! 
| Sir: 

. . . While I appreciated your article re- 
garding my American debut [Time, Jan. 9], 
I would like to correct the last paragraph re- 
ferring to the La Scala orchestra, I never 
meant to say that “it would take La Scala’s 
orchestra six rehearsals to accomplish what 
the Met’s can do in two.” All I said was that 
the La Scala orchestra was not used to per- 
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When Thomas Edison died, it was sug- 
gested that all electric power be switched 
off for 60 seconds in tribute. The idea was 
abandoned when it was realized that even 
such a short interruption of power might 
be dangerous... 

The continuous flow of electricity was 
too vital to our national life! 

Yet, despite immense progress to date, 
the privately-owned electric utility com- 
panies and equipment manufacturers are 
working to find new uses for electricity 
and to provide steadily better service. 

To effect economies, these companies 
are exploring methods of transmitting 
power at 500,000 volts—nearly twice as 
high as today’s voltages. 

Another phase of their research deals 
with the “heat pump” which heats houses 
in winter, and cools them in summer, by 
using the earth or air both as a source of 
heat and for dissipation of heat during the 
cooling cycle. Successful units are already 
in operation, 

The uses of electricity by industry are 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





Invisible horsepower 
that leaps to light a city... 


many and varied—dielectric heating to 
bond wood and plastics .. . electronic units 
for smoke control...motors for power 
and refrigeration... 

At home, electrical energy lightens 
housework—and one day you may cook 
by radar. Today a radar range can cook a 
steak in 35 seconds! 

Now with a powerful new X-ray tube, 
doctors can film super-speed movies of the 
blood in circulation—an advance that 
opens vast new fields in heart disease 
research. 

In 1949 the electric utilities spent 
$2,300,000,000 for expansion of plants 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


and facilities—part of a six year, $9- 
billion construction program to meet 
America's insatiable thirst for electric 
power. 

The impressive record written by the 
suppliers of electrical energy and equip- 
ment shows once again what can be 
accomplished by productive labor, capable 
management and thousands of individual 
investors under a competitive business 
system that is free... 

For freedom is the foundation of Amer- 
ica's strength and of her future. It is the 
assurance of greater happiness and abun- 
dance for all of the people. 








The CHICAGO SHERATON 


Sheraton Chair 


SHERATON MASTERPIECES 


The PARK SHERA 
New York City 











The name SHERATON has long been associated with 
luxurious hospitality. In furniture it stands for beauty in 
design. In hotels Sheraton stands for hospitality, comfort 
and pleasant surroundings. 

The gracious scale of living typified by the Chicago 
TON Sheraton awaits you in 25 cities from Montreal to Florida 
and as far west as St. Louis. And the substantial savings 
achieved by Sheraton’s central operating methods give 
you greater value for your money. For reservations, call 
your nearest Sheraton. Fast confirmation by teletype 
saves time and expense! 


SHERATON HOTELS 


BOSTON DETROIT CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE BUFFALO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
NEW YORK ROCHESTER ST. LOUIS 
The COPLEY PLAZA NEWARK SPRINGFIELD, Mass, PITTSBURGH 
ote PHILADELPHIA WORCESTER, Mass. NEW BRITAIN, Ct. 
BALTIMORE PITTSFIELD, Mass. DAYTONA BEACH, Flo. 
AUGUSTA, Ga. BROOKLINE, Mass. RANGELEY LAKES, Me. 







ANNAPOUS, Md. 


Now in Canada 
The LAURENTIEN HOTEL ...........+ +seeeee+Montreal 


SHERATON HOTELS 





forming after only two rehearsals. I would be 
grateful if you would kindly publish this cor- 
rection, rendered necessary, I presume, by 
my poor command of the English language . . . 


ies - JONEL PERLEA 
New York City 


Comet's Tale 


Sir: 

CLOSING SENTENCES or COMET’S TALE 
ARTICLE IN TIME, JAN, 2 UNFAIRLY COMPARE 
PAYLOADS WITHOUT REFERENCE TO RANGE. 
COMET CARRIES 12,000 POUNDS FOR PRACTICAL 
COMMERCIAL RANGE 2,645 MILES. THIS COM- 
PARES FAVORABLY. YET COMET CRUISES NEARLY 
5CO MILES PER HOUR... 

GrorFrrey DE HAVILLAND 
Hatfield, Herts, England 
@ If Planemaker De Havilland thinks 
the Comet has as great a range with as 
big a payload as the Connie and the 
DC-6, he should lower his flaps and 
come down to earth.—Epb. 


Slips & Changes 
Sir: 

Despite Nation Editor Kirchwey’s protest, 
Trwe neither slipped nor erred in its Dec. 26 
| account of the Nation's rejection of my arti- 
cle on the Supreme Court. Most of Miss 
Kirchwey’s letter [Time, Jan. 16] answers it- 
self, and I daresay the editors of the New 
Republic must be intrigued to learn that they 
were “irresponsible” to publish—as they did 
—my “slanderous” and “unjust” remarks. 
But Miss Kirchwey needs correcting when 
she denies that her executive editor, Harold 
Field, told me that my article was rejected 
specifically because Miss Kirchwey could not 
afford to jeopardize her personal relationship 
with Justice Frankfurter by printing in her 
magazine my criticisms of him. 

Mr. Field may say now to his boss (or Miss 
Kirchwey may misquote him) that he did not 
say what I clearly heard him say to me on the 
phone; I had no recording device handy for 
future proof. But Mr. Field, after talking to 
me, wrote me a letter to accompany my re- 
jected manuscript. I have that letter . . . 


FreD RODELL 








Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


Garbled Voices 
Sir: 
| A STRANGE ERROR CREPT INTO YOUR REPORT 
OF SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS'S SERMON IN ST, PAUL'S 
[TIME, JAN. 16). ACCORDING TO STORY 
[“VOICES IN THE EXCHEQUER”], NEWSMAN 
ASKED ABOUT ABSURD RUMOR THAT CRIPPS 
HEARS DIVINE VOICES, AND CRIPPS REPLIED “I 
DON’T THINK SO—AT LEAST NOT YET.” IN FACT 
NEWSMAN YOU MENTION DID NOT, REPEAT NOT, 
INTERVIEW HIM ON THIS SUBJECT. THE RE- 
MARK WAS ACTUALLY MADE BY ONE OF 
CRIPPS’S ADMIRERS. 
Eric Gress 
London, England 
@ Tre blushes; the quotation came 
from a cable which was garbled in 
| transmission, making it appear that the 
answer was given by Sir Stafford him- 
self.—Eb. 


New Mice for Old 
Sir: 

Geoffrey Hall is not the only person who 
thinks the world needs “a bowdlerized ver- 
sion of Mother Goose” [Time, Jan. 9]. Our 
334-year-old daughter has her own version of 
Three Blind Mice, which is Three Blonde 
Mice . . . Maybe the children are working for 
a happier future, too 

Mrs. RayMonp G. RICHARDS 
| North Hollywood, Calif. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 
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For a long time now I have meant to 
tell you about Time's only woman 
Senior Editor, Content Peckham. Our 
most recent inquiry about her is from 
Reader Charles D. Jones, placer miner, 
of Nome, Alaska, who wrote, in part: 


Dear Lady: Having attained an age 
when the comforts of home and a 
warm cheerful hearth have more of an 
attraction for me than chewing the fat 
with a bunch of laid-by sourdoughs, I 
have read everything in Time includ- 
ing the list of editors, where I ran onto 
your name. At the risk of being a bit 
impertinent, is that your name or just 
your business name? My father’s peo- 
ple came from New England . . . and 
your name recalled pic- 
tures of homes there be- 
longing to my ancestors. 
It kind of animated old 
memories . « « 


For the benefit of 
Reader Jones and all 
concerned, Content is 
indeed Senior Editor 
Peckham’s given name 
(she is married to Jo- 
seph Cowan, a former 
newspaperman). There 
have been Peckhams in 
New England since the 
17th Century, including 
Contents and a Freelove 
or two, but Trme’s Con- 
tent Peckham is a native New Yorker 
(New Rochelle). We first caught sight 
of her in 1930, after she was graduated 
from Bryn Mawr, when she applied for 
a researcher's job. She was told to get 
some experience and try again. 


Her first job, as reporter, writer, 
then editor of a community magazine, 
introduced her to the vagaries of flat- 
bed presses, printers, and the long 
hours of the publishing industry. Suc- 
cessive jobs in the circulation and pro- 
motion departments of a trade maga- 
zine, and as a space salesman (“as 
such, I was quite a novelty”) increased 
her publishing experience to the point 
where she tried Time again. She was 
hired in August, 1934, as a researcher. 


In those days Time had only rq re- 
searchers. In 1936, when Miss Peck- 
ham became head Foreign News re- 
searcher, she had a staff of two. The 
staff was expanded to meet the cover- 
age of World War II, but the war, with 
its late-breaking news and last-minute 
switches of cover subjects, was still 
a researcher’s nightmare. Miss Peck- 
ham’s firsthand knowledge of Europe 





helped considerably. She had made six 
trips to the Continent. She watched 
Hitler haranguing his followers as 
early as 1930; in 1937 and 1938 she 
observed the rebuilding of the German 
war machine, She was familiar with 
most of the major news centers. Dur- 
ing the historic days that led to Mu- 
nich, she was again in Germany, cross- 
ing to London in time to hear Prime 
Minister Chamberlain’s famed “peace 
for our time” speech to the House of 
Commons. She also visited Latin 
America and Canada. 


As chief of all research Content 
Peckham scans all copy that goes into 
the magazine and supervises the 50 
researchers who check every word that 
is printed. She hires researchers for 
their special knowledge 
in the fields Time writes 
about and prefers those 
who have had some 
newspaper _— experience. 
Tre Inc. also has train- 
ing programs for future 
researchers, 


Miss Peckham main- 
tains that there are 
many rewards in being a 
Time researcher. One of 
them: she met her hus- 
band that way. On a trip 
to the Grumman Air- 
craft plant for a Time 
story during the war he 
emerged from a tele- 
phone booth and introduced himself as 
the public relations man who was to 
show her through the plant. Says she: 
“Sometimes I have to remind him that 
I got him out of a phone booth.” 


Nina Leen—LIFE 
CONTENT PeCKHAM 


In her off hours Content Peckham 
indulges her fancy for unusual head- 
gear. At present she is in proud posses- 
sion of an elegant feathered number 
which one of our correspondents 
brought from Paris, a man’s Amish hat 
from Pennsylvania, and a 19th Cen- 
tury Russian sea otter and black seal 
boyar hat once worn by a Chinese dip- 
lomat on a mission to Moscow. She 
also has an unquenchable enthusiasm 
for harness racing, auctions and gar- 
dening (“nothing fancy—just flowers 
for cutting, although I do grow a little 
broccoli on the terrace”). One of her 
problems is people who ask how she 
pronounces Content. Her standard 
reply: “Like an adjective.” 


Cordially yours, 


Grew Oe 
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E A CHAMPION DRIVER 


LET YOUR INSTRUMENTS MAKE YOU A BETTER DRIVER 








Your instrument panel is a thing of beauty, but primarily Oil pressure registers the “blood pressure” of your engine. 
it is a practical aid to better driving. Your instruments If too low, it indicates low oil level, oil too thin or oil pump 
tell you all you need to know about the operating efficiency inoperative. If pressure is too high, oil is stiff from cold or too 
of your engine. Good habit, check them frequently. heavy. In either case it's a danger signal—heed it. 





A champion driver observes simple fundamentals, and maintains the 
life, pleasure, economy and performance of his car. Real experts like 
racing champions use dependable Champion Spark Plugs . . . 


. « « BE A CHAMPION DRIVER—IT PAYS. 
FOLLOW THE EXPERTS-~- 
NS =) Co VET. Wle) =U a = 


— | 


Johnny Parsons, 1949 AAA 


racing champion, says: 


SPARK PLUGS 


“J used Champions exclusively 
to win my championship.” 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL...Horry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, 
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There is no instrument in your car to check your spark plugs 
but most Champion dealers have a Spark Plug Service Unit 
with Sparking Comparator. Have yours tested and cleaned at 


regular intervals—it improves performance, saves money. 





over the ABC network 
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THE ATOM 
The Loaded Question 


Like a patient sitting in a doctor’s an- 
teroom while the specialists discuss his 
case, the U.S. public last week sat outside 
while the President, his military, scientific 
and diplomatic advisers debated whether 
to construct the hydrogen bomb, the most 
powerful explosive weapon the world has 
yet dreamed of. 

The President's military counselors ar- 
gued that the U.S. could be easily, quickly 
crippled by an enemy which could hurl 
H-bombs without risk of retaliation in 
kind, that furthermore the H-bomb in the 
hands of the U.S. would be the best pos- 
sible insurance against war. They added 
that the cost of an H-bomb project to the 
U.S. would run closer to $300 million than 
the first guess of $2 billion to $4 billion. 

There were indications that the Pres- 
ident had all but decided to signal a 
go-ahead to the scientists. If they were 
successful—as they believed they might 
be—the H-bomb would draw on the sun’s 
method of transforming hydrogen into 
helium (Time, Jan. 16) to produce an 
explosion dwarfing the atomic bomb 
blasts loosed at Hiroshima, Nagasaki, Bi- 
kini, Eniwetok. One such H-bomb might 
spread destruction over a radius of ten 
miles. 

At least one man in the high councils 
argued against prompt action on the new 
weapon. David Lilienthal, whose views 
are highly respected by Harry Truman, 
had stayed beyond his appointed date of 
resignation as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission primarily to debate 
the subject, and last week was even at 
loggerheads with at least one of his own 
fellow commissioners. The peace posture 
of the U.S. would sag shamefully before 
the world, he argued, if the U.S. started 
the H-bomb without first making a new 
and genuine attempt in the U.N. to get 
international control of atomic energy. 

Nobody who cherished survival doubt- 
ed the deep wisdom of exploring every 
U.N. byway or even, if there were the 
slightest chance that it would do any 
good, of discussing the subject with Sta- 
lin (the President denied that he was 
planning a direct approach to the Rus- 
sians). But since the principle of the hy- 
drogen bomb was also known to the Rus- 
sians, temporizing was risky and might be 
fatal. The simple fact, unpleasant though 
it might be, was that if the Russians are 
likely to build an H-bomb, the U.S. will 
have to build it, too. 


TRIALS 
The Reckoning 


In silence, the eight women and four 
men filed into the jury box. From his seat, 
Alger Hiss looked at each one, his lips set 
in a tight smile. None returned his look. 
Priscilla Hiss fingered her handbag, stared 
straight ahead. 

The court clerk spoke in the courtroom 
hush: “Madam Foreman, have you and the 
members of the jury agreed on a verdict?” 

“T have,” said Mrs. Ada Condell self- 
consciously. 

“How say you?” 

“T find the defendant guilty on the first 
count and guilty on the second count,” 
said Mrs. Condell. 

Hiss’s face paled. His wife’s cheek 
twitched. The eyes of a young defense 
attorney filled with sudden tears, and he 
took off his glasses and wiped his eyes. 
Patient old Federal Judge Henry Warren 
Goddard told the jury: “I think you have 
+ « » rendered a just verdict.” Surrounded 
by swarming newsmen, the defendant 
walked out of the courtroom and into the 
cruel light of flash bulbs. 

Marked for Success. Thus came Alger 
Hiss, 45, to the bitter day of reckoning. 
He had been found guilty of perjury. But 
implicit in the charge was Hiss’s convic- 
tion for a far deeper crime that, because 
of the statute of limitations, justice could 
not reach. The verdict branded Hiss a spy. 


Copyright, London Evening Standard 





Few men had seemed more surely 
marked for success, and few had found the 
path to it more smooth. Handsome, popu- 
lar, effortlessly brilliant, Alger Hiss had 
been a Harvard protégé of Felix Frank- 
furter, secretary to the late great Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Among the New 
Deal's bright young men, he rose steadily. 
Soon he became a familiar figure at high 
councils of state, sitting just behind the 
men at the green-topped tables of power. 
As secretary general of the San Francisco 
Conference, he was shown in the news pic- 
tures between Russia’s Molotov and the 
U.S.’s Stettinius; at Yalta, he sat at 
Franklin Roosevelt’s shoulder. He inspired 
confidence; even in his days of exposure 
and trial, men of imposmg station spoke 
for him unquestioningly—Secretary of 
State Acheson, Ambassador Philip Jessup, 
Supreme Court Justice Frankfurter. 

"This Lady, Right There." Alger Hiss’s 
first trial had ended in a hung jury. In the 
second, Judge Goddard had proved more 
lenient than Judge Samuel Kaufman. He 
had permitted the defense to bring in a 
psychiatrist and a psychologist to testify 
that the Government’s star witness, ex- 
Communist Courier Whittaker Chambers, 
was a “psychopathic personality,” and 
allowed the prosecution to produce Hede 
Massing, ex-wife of Gerhart Eisler (she 
testified to meeting Hiss as a fellow Com- 
munist in Washington in 1935). 

The prosecution had saved its biggest 
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International 
ALcer & PrisciLia Hiss 
None returned his look. 


surprise for its rebuttal—a small, quiet- 
spoken Negro woman named Edith Mur- 
ray. The FBI had been looking for months 
for a maid called Edith who had worked 
for the Chambers in Baltimore, where, the 
Hisses both swore, they had never visited 
the Chambers. 

The Chambers, testified Edith Murray, 
had had only two visitors “that I know 
of’—a woman and her husband. “Stand 
up out of that chair and point her out,” 
said Assistant U.S. Attorney Tom Murphy. 
The witness stood up and pointed unhesi- 
tatingly at Priscilla Hiss. “This lady, right 
there,” said Edith. “She came and stayed 
overnight one time when [ Mrs. Chambers ] 
had to go to New York.” She also remem- 
bered Mr. Hiss. Edith Murray was the 
first witness to corroborate the testimony 
of intimacy between the two families. The 
defense could not shake her story. 

"They Are Immutable." In his closing 
summary, Defense Attorney Claude Cross 
was quiet and dogged; he also seemed sin- 
cerely convinced of his client’s innocence. 
At the end of nearly five hours, he had 
punched a few holes in the peripheral tes- 
timony, suggested that the State Depart- 
ment documents had been stolen not by 
Hiss, but by Julian Wadleigh, or “‘a thief 
in the Far East division,” and talked him- 
self into hoarse exhaustion. 

Towering Prosecutor Murphy was al- 
ternately scathing, indignant and mocking. 
He drove straight to the heart of the case. 
“T told you... that the facts would be 
proven by immutable documents,” he said. 
He pointed to the Hiss typewriter and the 
copies of the State Department docu- 
ments typed on it, which Chambers de- 
clared he had gotten from Alger Hiss. 
“There they are,” said Murphy. “They 
don’t change. No one’s memory is involved 
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here. They are immutable . . . Take them 
with you to the jury room. Take this 
machine. 

“What do they prove?” he demanded. 
“Treason!” He pointed at Defendant Hiss: 
“And that is the traitor.” The jury took 
just under 24 hours to agree. The defense 
promptly announced that it would appeal. 

Only the narrowly vindictive greeted 
the verdict with a sense of jubilation. A 
brilliant but weak man had proved un- 
worthy of the great trust placed in him. A 
fine talent had been put to doing evil. By 
the jury’s verdict he was marked as a man 
who, having dedicated himself to Commu- 
nism under a warped sense of idealism, 
had not served it openly, but covertly; a 
man who, having once served an alien 
master, lacked the courage to recant his 
past, but went on making of his whole life 
an intricate, calculated lie. 

Over the long months since August 
1948, the case of Alger Hiss had been an 
agonizing public ordeal that left its mark 
on those who lived it. For a weary, tar- 
nished man who had trodden the harsh, 
thankless road to Communism and back, 
the verdict was at least a partial expiation. 
Milking the cows on his Maryland farm, 
Whittaker Chambers said: “My work is 
finished.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Devil's Dues 


“T came over here,” said Harry Truman 
to a roomful of bankers in Washington’s 
Carlton Hotel last week, “to let you know, 
in spite of certain information which has 
been pretty well distributed, that I do not 
wear horns and I haven't a tail.” The 
bankers laughed heartily. 

This week the President sent his tax 
message to Congress. It was by no means 
all the devil’s work. In asking Congress 
for $1 billion in additional taxes, Harry 
Truman did aim a pitchfork jab in the 
general direction of big estates and cor- 
porate profits. To another section of busi- 
ness he was kind: he called for reduction 
of the whopping wartime excise taxes on 
such items as plane, train and bus travel, 
freight shipments, long-distance telephone 
calls, cosmetics and handbags. 

Excise taxes, the President said, should 
be reduced only if the tax revenue is made 
up elsewhere. This could be done in part, 
he suggested, by plugging the loopholes. 
Loophole No. 1 is the law which allows 
“the oil and mining interests” to pay only 
“token contributions” from their huge in- 
comes, he said. He told of one oilman who 
earned $5,000,000 in a single year and 
paid no income tax. 

Other areas the President thought worth 
scouting for more revenue: a few tax- 
exempt educational and charitable organ- 
izations which persist in “glaring abuses” 
of the exemptions, life insurance com- 
panies which “have unintentionally been 
relieved of income taxes since 1946,” and 
short-lived Hollywood corporations de- 


signed to dodge paying big taxes. He 
wanted to trim corporation income taxes 
in the bracket between $25,000 and $s0o,- 
ooo a year, proposed a “moderate” tax in- 
crease on any profits that jutted beyond 
the $50,000 level. 
Last week the President also: 

@ Crisply commented on his ex-friend 
and ex-Secretary of State, Jimmy Byrnes, 
who is running for governor of South 
Carolina and kicking the Fair Deal 
around. Mr. Byrnes, the President told his 
news conference, is a free agent to do as 
he damn pleases. 

@ Stood respectfully at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery as a caisson slowly car- 
ried the flag-draped casket of his friend, 
General of the Army Hap Arnold, off 
through the snow to a grave near John J. 
Pershing. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Change of Mind 


For the U.S. State Department, the 
case of Dictator Franco’s Fascist Spain 
had long been an embarrassing diplomatic 
anomaly. 

In 1946, the U.S. voted for a United 
Nations resolution calling upon U.N. mem- 
bers to withdraw ambassadors from Madrid 
as evidence of disgust with the Franco 
dictatorship. Since then the U.S. Embassy 
has been manned by a career chargé 
d'affaires whose attitude of official coolness 
was frequently compromised by junketing 
U.S. Congressmen and businessmen stream- 
ing through Madrid to shake hands with 
General Franco. 

Last week, in a letter to four congres- 
sional leaders, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson signaled for a change of mind— 
but not, he was quick to add, a change of 





Michael Rougier —Lire 
WHITTAKER CHAMBERS 
His work was done. 
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heart. The U.S. was ready to vote in the 
U.N. for restoration of normal relation- 
ships with the Franco government (pro- 
vided someone else would introduce a 
resolution). This, he added, did not mean 
approval of Franco. “It is difficult to 
envisage Spain as a full member of the 
free Western community without sub- 
stantial advances in such directions as 
increased civil liberties, and as religious 
freedom and the freedom to exercise the 
elementary rights of organized labor,” 
said he. (This part of his letter did not 
appear in Madrid newspapers. ) 

Some of the loud guns of the left, usual- 
ly so quick to go off at the sound of the 
name of Franco, were strangely muffled. 
Reason: the same formula of relations- 
without-approval might some day be ap- 
plied as well to recognition of the new 
Communist regime in China. 


The Inscrutable Occidentals 


To anyone looking on from Asia, the 
ways of the big, cumbersome and confused 
U.S. democracy must have seemed last 
week as inscrutable as the solemn Gau- 
tama Buddha himself, 

Halfway across the Pacific, Rear Admi- 
ral Walter F. Boone eased the big aircraft 
carrier Boxer into Pearl Harbor, on his 
way to strengthen the Navy’s Seventh 
Fleet in the Philippines. “I have no ‘shoot’ 
orders,” he said briskly, “but we are fully 
prepared for any eventuality and have a 
full allowance of ammunition ... The 
Navy’s mobile air power in the Western 
Pacific is one of the principal instruments 
of U.S. diplomacy.” 

In Washington, Senate Democrats de- 
cided at a caucus to stick together behind 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, though 
many were privately critical of his foreign 
policy in Asia. It was the Republicans who 
loudly demanded that something more de- 
cisive be done. Then last week, to the 
amazement of everybody, House Repub- 
licans teamed up with Southern Demo- 
crats and New York’s Communist-line 
Vito Marcantonio to defeat a $60 million 
installment of economic aid for Korea, 
The vote was 192 to 191. 

It was a strange, new lash-up in foreign 
affairs, a combination of economizers who 
don’t care much about foreign aid and 
others who, caring a lot, mistrust the 
whole Administration Far Eastern pro- 
gram. 

Sometimes the coalition met itself com- 
ing & going as it argued that there was no 
use doing “something” for Korea in light 
of the Administration’s “do nothing” pol- 
icy on China. In vain, Minnesota's studi- 
ous ex-missionary Dr. Walter Judd, an 
Old China Hand and able Republican 
critic of State’s Asian policies, tried to get 
things right side up. Cried he: “If, on top 
of the blow the Administration has just 
dealt to the last hope of the Chinese, we 
here today walk out on the Koreans, what 
do you think it will do to the hearts and 
hopes and confidence in us of the other 
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800 million human beings in Asia? On 
their decision depends more of our own 
future than we realize.” 

Nobody was more embarrassed by the 
House vote than the Senate Republicans, 
who had been blaming Acheson for doing 
too little too late. Their anchor man, 
California’s hefty, well-tailored Bill Know- 
land, said tersely: “Korea will get its help 
at this session.” Administration strategists 
decided to send through a new version of 
the Korean aid bill, and hoped to get 
it passed. 

Said Dean Acheson, in a letter to the 
President: “It would be disastrous for the 
foreign policy of the U.S. for us to con- 
sider this action by the House. . . as its 
last word.” 





Associated Press 
Georcia’s Cox 
“Too many featherlegs.” 


THE CONGRESS 
The Revolt that Failed 


Georgia’s tousle-haired Dixie dema- 
gogue, Eugene Cox, isn’t at all sure that 
the majority of his fellow members in the 
House can be trusted very far. He thought 
up a neat little plan to stop them. He 
wanted to restore to the House Rules Com- 
mittee its old power to bury any bill safely 
in a deep committee pigeonhole. What’s 
more, he thought he could put it over. 

“Goober” Cox counted on plenty of com- 
pany: his fellow Dixiecrats, who wanted to 
bottle up Harry Truman’s civil rights pro- 
gram; Republicans who wanted to smother 
the Fair Deal; everyone who wanted to 
whack Government spending without hav- 
ing to take the rap for voting against 
popular expenditures. 

Who Won? Republican leaders in the 
House, a more reactionary crew than their 
brothers in the Senate, rose in enthusiastic 
approval. At the very least, cried Minority 


Leader Joe Martin, a return to the old 
rules might check a “destructive trend . . . 
toward bankruptcy and eventually a so- 
cialist state.” Illinois’ sharp-nosed Leo 
Allen, who pigeonholed the housing bill in 
the days when he ran the Rules Committee 
in the Soth Congress, held out an even 
brighter prospect. By voting on this one 
question, the House could decide “whether 
the entire Truman program will succeed or 
be defeated.” 

Leaving his seat on the Speaker's dais, 
Texas’ Sam Rayburn stepped down on the 
floor for one of his infrequent speeches. 
“Who won the election in 1948 anyhow?” 
he demanded. Actually, shrewd Sam Ray- 
burn was in a bit of a spot himself. If 
Goober Cox failed, the FEPC bill might be 
called up, which wouldn’t help Sam Ray- 
burn in his Texas constituency. Under the 
present rules, any committee chairman 
can bring his bill to the floor after the 
Rules Committee has sat on it for 21 days. 

Pressures. Oklahoma’s able Mike 
Monroney joined in. “Don’t we trust our- 
selves?” he demanded. “Must we have 
a group of twelve men to protect us from 
ourselves?” 

Pressure groups on both sides were work- 
ing hard, stirring up constituents to wire 
or telephone their Congressmen. When the 
voting came, the Republican leadership 
stuck solidly by their Dixiecrat allies. But 
64 rank & file Republicans deserted their 
leaders to join a solid front of Northern 
Democrats in smashing the great Cox re- 
bellion by a decisive vote of 236 to 183. 

It was a victory not so much for either 
party as for democracy. Grumbled Goober 
Cox: “The trouble was that there were too 
many featherlegs on hand today.” 

Last week the Senate: 

Q Defied the butter lobby by repealing the 
48-year-old federal tax of 10¢ a pound on 
colored oleomargarine, and 3¢ a pound on 
uncolored. In the heat of debate, Wis- 
consin’s butter-loving Alexander Wiley 
pleaded with his colleagues to remember 
that “the dairy cow is the foster mother 
of the race.” The Senate granted only one 
concession to the butter makers: oleo 
would have to be sold in triangular in- 
stead of rectangular packages. 

@ Postponed confirmation of Admiral For- 
rest Sherman as Chief of Naval Operations. 
It wanted to be sure first that Admiral 
Louis Denfeld had not been illegally fired 
for his support of the Navy’s rebels in 
congressional hearings. 


LABOR 


The Stomachs Decide 


The dingy yellow brick union hall at 
Monongah, W. Va. was thick with tobacco 
smoke, the smell of close-packed bodies 
and the growls of discontented men. “My 
wife told me this morning to let’s have us 
a showdown and with that I am agreeing,” 
shouted an Italian coal digger. “Let’s 
strike in the old way—no contract, no 
work.” The 1,500 miners packed into the 
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tawdry room and another 500 clustered 
outside in the cold afternoon air cheered 
robustly. 

The miners around Monongah, as in 
many other shires of John L. Lewis’ coal 
kingdom, were balking at a “suggestion” 
made by the boss they had followed so 
faithfully so many years. Impatient with 
his desperate fumbling of negotiations, 
90,000 miners, most of them in western 
Pennsylvania, had stayed away from the 
pits last week. Big John advised them to 
go back to work—on a three-day week— 
while he continued his battle with the 
operators. And, to see that he was obeyed, 
Lewis had rushed troubleshooters into the 
mutinous areas. At first, operators skepti- 
cally discounted the mineworkers’ mutiny. 
After all, they had been fooled before: 
Reported revolts had too often proved 
to be just another of wily John L.’s bar- 
gaining tricks. 

A Bitter Cry. But this time the mutiny 
seemed real. Organizer Rinaldo Capellini, 
who had been sent over from Fairmont to 
talk to the Monongah miners, fidgeted on 
the platform while the rank & filers hooted 
and ridiculed every suggestion that they 
return to work. They weren't turning 
against John L. Lewis: but they did want 
him to change his tactics. They were tired 
of seven months of the low-paying, exas- 
perating three-day week, broken by some 
total stoppages. The miners wanted either 
full-time work with a contract or a full- 
time strike against the coal operators, who 
since June had stubbornly held out against 
the U.M.W.’s contract demands and final- 
ly had begun to withhold payments from 
the miners’ welfare funds. 

After listening restlessly to their com- 





plaints, Organizer Capellini took the floor. 
“Brothers,” he began, “don’t forget that 
the enemies of this great union split us 
once before . . . We've sent telegrams to 
your locals telling you to get back to your 
jobs.” A bitter, taunting cry rose from the 
miners; somebody flung an obscene sug- 
gestion at him and Brother Capellini lost 
his temper. “These Hitlerites, these hunch- 
back leaders who are trying to take you 
out on strike. . .” he foamed. The miners 
broke into a roar and surged towards the 
speaker. There were cries: “Git the S.O.B. 
gitim, gitim!” The miners’ district leader 
jumped to the microphone to quiet the 
crowd, “I forgive him,” he shouted. “He 
just didn’t know what he was saying.” 
While the miners grumbled in indecision, 
the district boss banged his gavel, ad- 
journed the meeting and escorted Organ- 
izer Capellini to his automobile. Capellini 
got out of town. 

An Old Shoe. At Brownsville, Pa. 40 
miles from Monongah, 3.000 men of John 
Lewis’ District 4 gathered the same day 
to rail at District Leader William Hynes, 
threatened to dump him in the Mononga- 
hela River and dusted one of his lieuten- 
ants with an old shoe for trying to talk 
them back to work. 

Union leaders decided to put it up to 
the men. With their credit being shut off 
by the company stores and their cupboards 
bare, the diggers were invited by their 
leaders to choose between no pay and the 
skimpy pay of three days’ work. “Let your 
stomachs decide,” was the advice of Leader 
Hynes as he ordered a poll of the rank & 
file. By week’s end, the stomachs had 
decided. About one-third of the rebellious 
miners decided to go back to the pits and 
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trust in the maneuverings of King Lewis, 
unrewarding and incomprehensible though 
they were. Another 57,500, staying on 
strike, still had no stomach for John L.’s 
tactics. 

In Washington, portly Robert Denham, 
general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board, tried to stop John L. 
Lewis with the Taft-Hartley Act. He went 
to court at the urging of the operators to 
get a court order against the three-day 
week. He got little thanks for it. As a 
West Virginia miner said: “Paper don’t 
cut coal.” Said Harry Truman: Denham 
is on his own. Said Robert Taft: “We 
didn’t intend to give anyone the right to 
send people back to work—except when 
there’s a national emergency—when no 
contract exists.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Red Lights at the Yardarm 


Spruce from a new overhaul, the mighty 
U.S.S. Missouri—the only active battle- 
ship in the U.S. Navy—steamed out of 
Norfolk last week headed for Caribbean 
maneuvers. For lean, strong-jawed Cap- 
tain W. D. Brown, it was the first trip 
since he took command last December. 
Just past Old Point Comfort, the Mighty 
Mo swung to the north of the familiar 
channel to run a new acoustic range. The 
Mighty Mo never swung back. With the 
sickening sensation that only a sailor can 
know, Captain Brown felt his ship touch 
bottom. Slowly, majestically, the 57,600 
tons of the Mighty Mo slid on and on, and 
then stopped, her waterline six feet out of 
water, her bottom resting stolidly on the 
mud. 

The Navy wore an air of defiant calm. 
“Tt’s not serious but it’s awfully incon- 
venient,” said a spokesman. They sent 
out some tugs and pulled. Nothing hap- 
pened. They dug a trench around her, 
dredged a channel through 830 yards of 
shoals back to the channel. They pumped 
off all her oil, blasted tunnels under her 
with high-pressure hoses, got more tugs. 
Several hundred bluejackets raced from 
the port side to the starboard side and 
back, sallying ship in an effort to free her 
ample bottom from the sucking mud. 
Nothing happened. 

The Navy sweated on, under a rain of 
callous suggestions from the Army and 
Air Force. Old hands wondered aloud how 
the Missouri had strayed nearly half a 
mile from the channel, and a board of in- 
quiry was named to find out. Experts, 
reporters, and the merely curious pointed 
and peered at her exposed underbody. At 
week’s end the Navy gave up, announced 
dejectedly that they would try again at 
the next spring tide in February. Every 
night, for all to see, two red lights hung at 
the Missouri’s yardarm. They indicated 
that the ship was aground, as humiliating 
for a ship’s captain as “kick me” chalked 
on the seat of a small boy’s pants. 
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THE CABINET 


Good-Times Charlie 
(See Cover) 


Mr. Truman’s Secretary of Commerce 
drove down from Palm Beach, Fla. last 
week to Miami. Carefully combed, im- 
maculate in a brown tropical suit and two- 
tone shoes, and so characteristically erect 
that he seemed to be leaning slightly 
backwards, white-haired Charles Sawyer 
walked into the Flamingo Hotel to dine 
with 42 officials of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and their wives. 

He was diplomatically attentive to the 
wives, earnestly attentive to their hus- 
bands. What he said to them, although 
not new, was off the record. The burden of 
his speech was the Administration’s friend- 
ly feeling towards U.S. business, a point 
which he made without humbleness and 
without apology for the past history of 
the Fair Deal. The evening ended in a 
brisk flurry of hand clapping, and Charles 
Sawyer drove glowingly home to his Palm 
Beach apartment. 

Brisk flurries of hand clapping had fol- 
lowed Mr. Sawyer across the country. The 
scene was becoming familiar: Secretary 
Sawyer, leaning backwards, speaking re- 
assuringly—waving a green light for U.S. 
business, 

He had waved the light at meetings of 
the Business Advisory Council, during a 
four-month, 15,900-mile tour of business- 
men’s luncheons, before such groups as 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Over hundreds of fruit cocktails and plates 
of chicken a la king, his metallic, Ohio- 
bred voice had proclaimed: “I am a believ- 
er in private enterprise . . . Profit is the 
ignition system of our economic engine... 
Businessmen know more about their own 
business than Government officials.” The 
Administration had faith in “our Ameri- 
can system,” and in capitalism’s strength 
and good. Sawyer—who writes his own 
excellent speeches—could see capitalism 
whistling along a clear track towards bet- 
ter & better times, until it reached that 
distant, happy horizon where (he quoted 
H. G. Wells) men “shall stand upon this 
earth as one stands upon a footstool and 
shall laugh and reach out their hands 
amid the stars.” 

Sawyer for President. If the reaction 
to such fine words was no more than a 
brisk hand clapping, it was because U.S. 
businessmen, more accustomed to red 
lights, sidings and switchpoint derails were 
reserving final judgment. There were some 
skeptics. One listener, who thought of the 
situation in terms other than railroading, 
observed: “He seems to be inviting us to 
get into bed with the Truman Administra- 
tion—just to get warm. Nobody ever 
came out of that situation just warmed.” 
A Houston banker emerged from a closed 
meeting with the Secretary snarling over 
his cold cigar: “If that guy means what he 
says, how can he stay in the Truman Cabi- 
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AMBASSADOR SAWYER & BELGIAN FRIENDS 
After a machine-gunning, a plunge. 


net? I don’t see how he can look himself 
in the eye in his shaving mirror every 
morning.” 

But most applauded hopefully and de- 
cided that personally they approved of 
Mr. Sawyer. At least he talked their 
language. He listened to their complaints, 
He had his feet on the ground. And after 
watching him in the Cabinet for 20 
months, they were ready to say that he 
was the best Secretary of Commerce since 
Herbert Hoover. One Southern business- 
man commented: “Now if we only had a 
man like that for President, we’d be all 
right.” 

Charles Sawyer—much as he Jooked the 
part—was neither banker nor industrial- 
ist. The businesslike Secretary of Com- 
merce owned, among other things, an in- 
terest in the Cincinnati Reds ball club, 
the minor-league Cincinnati Mohawks 
hockey team, and the Shooting Star roller 
coaster. He was, primarily, a lawyer, a 
politician, a promoter. 

The Secretary's Mirror. The best Sec- 
retary of Commerce since Herbert Hoover 
had been looking in a shaving mirror, gen- 
erally with satisfaction, for close to half a 
century. At 62 he was a millionaire, but he 
still had the reputation of being a frugal 
man; he considered lavish official enter- 
taining “‘a waste of money.” He lived in a 
large brick house (rented) on cobbled O 
Street in fashionable Georgetown, waited 
on by two servants; he himself was apt as 
not to answer the door. He had never 
visited his neighbor, Secretary of State 


Dean Acheson; until a few weeks ago he | 


didn’t know that his Cabinet colleague 
lived only a few blocks away. He had no 
hobbies—“except my grandchildren.” He 
was a man who stood upon his dignity. “If 
there is anything I hate,” he told some 


subordinates in his department, “it is for 
people to call me Charlie.” 

This was the man who was the nation’s 
twelfth Secretary of Commerce, a job 
which has, at one time or another, fallen 
to an oddly contrasting lot of personali- 
ties; Herbert Hoover, a high-collared sym- 
bol of Republican conservatism; Harry 
Hopkins, the frail, dedicated symbol of 
the Roosevelt revolution; Henry Wallace, 
a symbol of the idealist gone wild and 
then sour; Jesse Jones, the hard-nosed 
banker-baron, Texas Stetson style; Averell 
Harriman, a symbol of the silver spoon 
and the itch to do good. If Charles Sawyer 
was the symbol of anything, he was a sym- 
bol of the man who never missed a bet. 

His father was a Maine Republican who 
moved to the village of Madisonville, 
Ohio (now a part of Cincinnati), where 
father Sawyer was a school principal. With 
a record of good marks in high school, 
Charles, in 1905, went to Oberlin College. 
There, helping to pay his own expenses, 
he negotiated the four-year course in 
three years, went on to the Cincinnati 
Law School, where he won almost every 
scholarship prize that was offered. He 
placed first out of 193 students in the bar 
exams, set up as a barrister and promptly 
ran, at 24, for the Cincinnati city council. 

He ran as a Democrat. Cincinnati was 
in the hands of a callous, blatant Repub- 
lican machine. Sawyer put on a crusading 
campaign and won his seat in a ward that 
was normally Republican. Four years later 
the Democrats ran Sawyer for mayor. 
But that time a Republican opponent 
twice his age snowed him under by the big- 
gest majority a Cincinnati mayor had ever 
piled up, and Sawyer went back to the law. 

In 1917, he enlisted. He became en- 
gaged to Margaret Sterrett Johnston, 
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niece of Colonel William Cooper Procter 
of Procter & Gamble, and married her just 
before he sailed for France. 

He escaped the flu epidemic which rav- 
aged his ship; overseas, he served in the 
Ceneral Staff College and provost mar- 
shal’s office. Back in the U.S., he wangled 
his discharge almost as soon as his ship 
was warped into a Hoboken dock, and 
went back to Cincinnati to become, sub- 
sequently, a partner in the top Cincinnati 
law firm of Dinsmore & Shohl. Among 
other firms, Dinsmore & Shohl represented 
Procter & Gamble. 

The Early Bird. “No man ever worked 
harder all his life than I have,” the Secre- 
tary says. And no man who didn’t get up 


examiners of the company’s loan policy, 
Sawyer resigned the committee chairman- 
ship. No loss was suffered in the invest- 
ments. Sawyer remained as counsel until 
he took the Commerce job. 

He bought a string of newspapers, one 
of which, the Lancaster (Ohio) Eagle- 
Gazette, he still owns. Today he also has 
minor interests in an advertising firm, the 
Churngold (margarine) Corp., American 
Thermos Bottle, Procter & Gamble, the 
Reds and the Garden. Besides the 
Lancaster newspaper, he controls Day- 
ton’s WING and Springfield's WIZE 
radio stations, and Cincinnati's Coney 
Island. Its Shooting Star roller coaster 
is the fastest ride in the state of Ohio. 





Cincinnati's CoNEY ISLAND 
Margarine, soap and a Shooting Star. 


pretty early in the morning could get 
ahead of Charles Sawyer. 

He made two smart investments—in 
American Rolling Mill, in which Colonel 
Procter was interested, and in Crosley 
Radio Corp., for which he was counsel. 
The investments, which he cannily sold 
out before the 1929 crash, became the 
foundation of a comfortable fortune. He 
acquired the franchise for a hockey team 
and formed a syndicate which erected the 
$3,000,000 Cincinnati Garden (hockey, 
boxing, wrestling and conventions). A Cin- 
cinnati sport and amusement promoter, 
Willis Vance, who had dreamed of such an 
enterprise for a long time, still keeps an 
architect’s drawing of his project hanging 
in his office, draped in black—in memory 
of not getting up early enough in the 
morning. 

The interests of up & coming Charles 
Sawyer were wide. He became attorney 
for Cincinnati’s big Union Central Life In- 
surance Co. and chairman of its invest- 
ment committee. After some criticism by 
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Time for Politics. Charles Sawyer, 
busy making money, nevertheless had not 
forgotten politics. In 1930 he was defeated 
for Congress. In 1932 he was elected lieu- 
tenant governor, and two years later he 
filed for the governorship, but he was 
licked in the primaries by Tree Surgeon 
Martin L. Davey, a college friend. In 
1938 he beat Davey in a bitter primary 
campaign, but lost to Republican John 
Bricker. 

In 1944 Franklin Roosevelt offered him 
the ambassadorship to Belgium. “What 
could be more interesting,” Roosevelt said 
to him, “than the carrefour { crossroads ] 
of Europe in the closing days of the war?” 
Margaret Sawyer had died in 1937 after 
bearing him five children. In 1942 Charles 
Sawyer had married again: his bride was 
handsome Countess Elizabeth de Veyrac, 
nee Lippelman, a neighbor and onetime 
professional dancer. He took her off to 
Belgium. He escaped machine-gunning by 
a Nazi flyer on New Year’s Eve, 1944, 
made friends among the Belgians by his 


understanding and sympathy, and re- 
turned to the U.S. at the end of the war. 
He planned to settle down in his rambling, 
unpretentious home in Glendale with its 
stretch of lawn and its big recreation 
room containing a billiard table and a 
caseful of ribbons won by Sawyer horses 
and stock at state and county fairs. 

Instead, in the spring of 1948 Harry 
Truman asked him to succeed Averell 
Harriman as Secretary of Commerce. It 
was a time when most Democrats were 
shying away from what looked like a lost 
cause. Sawyer took the plunge and went 
to Washington. 

Turtles & Towboats. The Department 
of Commerce Building (sometimes called 
“Hoover's Folly” after the ex-Secretary 
who laid its cornerstone four months be- 
fore the 1929 crash) is a wondrously mas- 
sive seven-story limestone, granite and 
marble pile with 3,311 rooms and 5,200 
windows, covering three full city blocks. 
From its vast collection of books and re- 
ports, U.S. citizens can learn how to run a 
pants cleaning shop or whether there is a 
market for hookah pipes in Nicaragua. Its 
archives contain patents for ornithopters 
(beating-wing flying machines) and a 
“pedal calorenticator” (a flexible rubber 
tube reaching from the nostrils to the in- 
side of the shoes; the wearer can warm his 
feet merely by exhaling). In its basement 
is an aquarium left over from the Bureau 
of Fisheries (now under the Department 
of the Interior) where catfish, a man-eat- 
ing piranha and a two-headed turtle sport 
and splash and amuse small boys. 

Commerce has jurisdiction over nine 
watertight bureaus: Patents, Census, For- 
eign & Domestic Commerce, Coast & Geo- 
detic Survey, Weather, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Public Roads, Standards, 
and Inland Waterways, which runs the 
world’s biggest barge line (the Federal 
Barge Lines on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries) and whose pride and joy is 
the new towboat, Harry Truman. 

The Buzzer. When Charles Sawyer 
took over, he quickly earned the nick- 
name “Buzz” by keeping his aides hop- 
ping to answer his buzzer. He sent out a 
memo: “There will be no smoking in the 
Secretary's office or at conferences with 
the Secretary.” That was distressing news 
to Commerce’s economists, who love their 
ancient, richly caked pipes. It also set the 
tone for his administration: cordiality but 
no intimacy. Charles Sawyer lost no time 
in getting into affairs on a level above the 
merely administrative. 

He started figuring out ways to get 
more venture capital into U.S. industry. 
He set about trying to clarify the Govern- 
ment’s antitrust policy. These were long- 
time projects. While they jelled, he set 
about improving relations between Harry 
Truman and the U.S. businessman. This 
idea was not new: it goes with the job. 
Even Harry Hopkins cheered for business 
as long as he was Secretary of Commerce. 
Even Henry Wallace had declared, “We 
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Pants-cleaning, two-headed turtles and a foot warmer. 


must have an expanding private industry” 
before he was booted out of the Com- 
merce secretaryship for speaking out on 
foreign affairs. 

But Sawyer began pounding the table in 
Cabinet meetings and reiterating the idea. 
In the middle of the recession last spring, 
he spoke up in the Cabinet: “I feel certain 
there is nothing wrong with the economy 
of the country. I know businessmen. I’m 
one myself. They’re as emotional as wom- 
en. I'd like to go out into the country and 
talk to them face to face.” Harry Truman 
thought it was a capital idea. 

"This Is 100°%."" So began what might 
be called the era of good wishes and the 
green light. So began the brisk flurry of 
hand clapping across the land. And so be- 
gan the mixed, skeptical and hopeful ques- 
tions. How genuine was the Administra- 
tion’s new friendliness? What real signifi- 
cance did Secretary Sawyer’s words have? 
And what real effect did he have on Ad- 
ministration policies? 

That the Administration listened to him 
was apparent. It was he who first raised 
the ultimate vision of a trillion-dollar 
economy by the year 2000. After the 
speech the President not only sent him a 
note saying: “This is 100%—H.S.T.,” but 
flatteringly cribbed the idea. New Dealing 
Leon Keyserling quoted him in the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers’ report to the 
President. The Administration did not 
buy all his ideas, which included balancing 
the budget by cutting defense funds, ECA 
funds, appropriations for atomic develop- 
ment and the farm price-support pro- 
gram. But the Administration certainly 
echoed his sentiments. 

The reasons why it did were obvious. 
Harry Truman, who somehow couldn’t 
seem to balance his budget, was staking 
his political future on the U.S. economy 
holding up under the weight of a $263 bil- 
lion national debt in 1951. The whole 
gamble depended on an “expanding econ- 
omy.” In a way, Mr. Truman’s future was 
in the hands of the U.S. businessman. 

Simple Answer. As his ambassador to 
business, therefore, Sawyer was in a some- 
what critical role, and bound to get a re- 
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spectful hearing not only over the fruit 
cocktails but from Mr. Truman himself. 
The President and his Commerce Secre- 
tary, who like each other, are curiously 
alike. They look somewhat alike, dress 
nattily alike, abhor tobacco, approve of 
whisky, and mutually subscribe to the 
basic theory of free enterprise. Although 
Charles Sawyer arouses none of the warm 
loyalties which Harry Truman enjoys, 
lacks his common touch and has few close 
friends, he is gregarious and coolly amiable. 

The President and his Commerce Secre- 
tary are both politicians, and proud of it. 
This fact, in the minds of businessmen, 
raised the biggest question of all. When 
the best interests of business appeared to 
conflict with the best interests of the Fair 
Deal, where would Charles Sawyer stand? 
The answer was simple. By his record and 
by his own statements, he would stand 
with the Fair Deal. 

Furthermore, as a realist, he does not 





ELIzABETH SAWYER 
Reds and Mohawks. 


expect the Fair Deal to make any con- 
cessions to business that will lose votes 
among the much bigger voting populations 
of farmers and labor. Harry Truman, an- 
other political realist who can see as far 
ahead as 1952, has no intention of doing 
any such thing either. 

Charles Sawyer’s function is limited 
and clear—wave the green light and keep 
business whistling happily along the track. 
So far he has done very well. Business is 
enjoying some surcease from harassment. 
Despite skepticism there is the beginning 
of a feeling of mutual understanding be- 
tween business and the Administration, 
and even some good will. Said a White 
House aide: “That’s useful, and Charlie 
Sawyer is useful. If there were no Charlie 
Sawyer, I am sure we would have to in- 
vent one.” 


NEW JERSEY 


Souvenir from the Boss 

William Flanagan had long been a little 
curious about the locked drawer in his 
office safe. As deputy mayor of Jersey 
City, he sat in a seat once warmed by 
one of Boss Frank Hague’s most trusted 
henchmen. Last week, rummaging through 
a filing cabinet, he found a key that un- 
locked the drawer. Inside he found the 
richest souvenir yet of Boss Hague’s cor- 
rupt and efficient regime: six bound vol- 
umes labeled either “For” or “Against” 
and containing, on hundreds of pages of 
legal foolscap, the names of every home 
owner in Jersey City. 

In all, some 17,000 names were care- 
fully set down by Hague’s 311 district 
leaders, with appropriate comments by 
gumshoeing ward heelers. The name of 
every city, state and county employee was 
underlined in red ink. Devoted Democrats 
on the approved list were ticked off with 
a terse “O.K.” Waverers were put on the 
list for attention: “Need tax reduction 
here when possible.” But anyone rash 
enough to buck the machine got more 
extensive treatment: 

“He’s a damned Socialist . . . Repub- 
lican, absolutely no good ... Political 
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agitator, always roasting party about taxes 
. . . Very insulting to Democrats. Says 
we are a den of thieves . . . He votes all 
right now but the least thing may happen 
and he may change . . . Received favors, 
but proved ingrate.” 

The Gestapo, said Deputy Mayor Flan- 
agan, could not have been more thorough. 


CRIME 


A Cool Million 

In a darkened building in Boston’s old 
North End, five men worked behind a 
wire screen, piling up plump sacks of U.S. 
currency with the mechanical indifference 
of butchers stacking daisy hams into a 
cooler. It was 7 o’clock—time for the Bos- 
ton office of Brink’s, Inc. to tot up the 
day’s armored-truck collections and lock 
them in the vault for the night. 

“All right, fellows,” said a hoarse voice. 
“Stick ‘em up and don’t move.” The men 
looked up to see the business ends of six 
short-nosed revolvers. Behind the guns 
were six men in grotesque rubber Hal- 
loween masks, chauffeurs’ caps and Navy 
peacoats. “Oh, my God!” groaned Cashier 
Thomas B. Lloyd. At the gang leader’s 
command, Lloyd ordered a clerk to open 
a mesh door into the vault room. 

The Brink’s men were told to lie down, 
faces to the floor; they were bound with 
chandler’s rope, and their mouths were 
taped with adhesive. Then the robbers 
went to work, scooped Federal Reserve 
sacks into big white cloth bags, kicked an 
occasional $1,000 in coins out of the way 
to get at the folding money. The bandits 
dragged the full bags downstairs to a black 
car waiting on narrow Prince Street, re- 
turned for fresh loads. 

Who's Buzzing? Suddenly a buzzer 
rasped in the vault room. The leader 
looked at Cashier Lloyd. “He said, ‘Who 
is it?’ I said it’s probably the night me- 
chanic. He said, ‘What’ll happen if you 
don’t let him in?’ I said he’d probably 
think something was wrong.” The robbers 
conferred, hurriedly grabbed a last batch 
of moneybags and glided away. In their 
haste they left at least $1,000,000 behind 
—but it had been a profitable 20 minutes 
anyhow. Their take was $1,000,000 in 
cash and $500,000 in checks, the largest 
cash haul in U.S. history. 

Cashier Lloyd loosed his bonds in a few 
minutes and called Boston police. The 
first officers arrived in two minutes. The 
clues were thin—one of the robbers’ caps, 
the rope used to tie the clerks, a finger- 
print on a patch of adhesive tape. The 
holdup men had casually walked through 
five doorways, at least three of them 
locked and one supposedly guarded by a 
watchman behind bullet-proofed windows. 
(It was his night off, police explained lat- 
er.) The robbers were either very lucky, 
or had inside help, or both. 

Preferably Dead. Brink’s executives 
offered $100,000 reward for the bandits 
dead or alive, preferably dead. The Com- 


mercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd., of 
London prepared to make up all the 
losses, offered an additional reward of 5% 
of all money recovered. The FBI flooded 
the U.S. with serial numbers on $98,900 
worth of the stolen bills. 

At week’s end all the cops and all the 
FBI men seemed to be getting nowhere, 
though empty Federal Reserve moneybags 
were turning up all over the eastern U.S. 
They had hope that the ancient enemies 
of the criminal would work to help them 
—the temptation to drink and brag, 
to spend conspicuously, to quarrel over 
shares, to tell their molls too much. But 
it might take a while before the boys 
got tired of just riffling their fingers 
through a million dollars in cool cash, 
or lighting cigarettes with $1,000 bills. 
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Mrs. J. WATIES WARING 
Brickbats wrapped in white rage. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Marching Through Charleston 


For more than two years, no white 
Charlestonian had called socially at the 
gracious, grey stucco home of Federal 
Judge J. Waties Waring and his Yankee 
wife. First, the judge’s lifelong friends in 
Charleston’s proud and starchy society had 
cut him cold for divorcing one of their own 
to marry a twice-divorced woman from 
Connecticut. Then the rest of white 
Charleston had drawn itself aloof when he 
ruled that Negroes were entitled to vote 
in South Carolina’s primary elections 
(Tre, Aug. 23, 1948). Over the months 
there were loud whispers that the Warings 
were entertaining Negroes. But nobody 
was prepared for what Mrs. Waring had to 
say last week. 

Before a small mixed audience at 
Charleston’s Negro Y.W.C.A., she blazed 
like a flamethrower, exhorting the South’s 


Negroes to a cold war “to attain the rights 
you already legally have.” Said she: “You 
Negro people already have picked up the 
torch of culture and achievement from 
the whites down here. They are a sick, 
confused and decadent people. They are 
full of pride and complacency, intro- 
verted, morally weak and low .. .” 

When she had finished, a Negro woman 
walked to the platform to hand Mrs. War- 
ing a small bouquet of roses wrapped in tis- 
sue paper, was fondly hugged in return. The 
next day’s brickbats were wrapped in white 
rage. “Beneath comment,” snorted Dixie- 
crat Governor J. Strom Thurmond. On 
the floor of the state legislature, Repre- 
sentative Joe Wise, a 23-year-old Air 
Forces veteran, added: “We need no words 
such as hers from a damyankee.” 

Said Mrs. Waring: “I realize that if one 
has a cause, one has to be willing to suffer 
for it.” Her telephone was kept busy with 
anonymous threats. Condemnatory—and 
a few congratulatory—letters poured in 
from over the South. Telegrams of praise 
came from the corners of the U.S. But 
still no callers came to Mrs. Waring’s door. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
The Drapes 


At Derr’s confectionery store on Balti- 
more’s Milton Avenue, the Hucklebuckers 
gathered in indignation. As self-respecting 
drapes, they were fed up with persecution. 
“A drape is a human, like anybody else,” 
said 18-year-old John Michael defiantly. 

The trouble was the dances at the city’s 
Cahill Recreation Center, where the door- 
man was refusing admittance to anyone 
whose pants cuffs measured less than 17 
inches. What was a drape without his nar- 
row cuffs? Nothing at all. Complained Roy 
Fosler: “There’s too much discrimination 
against guys with pegs on.” Added Tom 
Fales: “The squares are afraid we'll take 
their girls away from them.” 

In Baltimore last week, the true drape 
wore his hair seaweed-long. His shirt was 
pastel pink and buttoned at the throat 
(no tie); the jacket was loose, wrap- 
around and without lapels. But the dis- 
tinctive mark was the black zaks—slacks, 
that is, that are sharply nipped at the 
bottom to a narrow cuff. The effect was 
something between a sagging pair of plus 
fours and badly fitting jodhpurs. 

Drapes resented any comparison with 
zoot-suiters. “Everybody knew what zoot- 
suiters were—draft dodgers, guys that 
hung around street corners,” explained 
Roy. “But guys that wear pegs nowadays 
aren’t bums. It’s just a mode of dress.” 
“Cut out that mode of dress stuff,” yelled 
another. “It’s just sharp dressing.” The 
city of Baltimore saw it differently. Said 
one official, explaining the ban: “Extreme 
dress leads to poor behavior.” 

Outside Derr’s, a girl stopped and 
peered in at the Hucklebuckers. “Do I 
like those drapes,” she said. “Gee, they’re 
like real dads.” 
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REPORT ON YUGOSLAVIA 





Even an atomic world would be easy and safe if all political 
choices were between freedom and slavery, progress and reac- 
tion, good and evil. The world is not safe or easy, because many 
of the choices are between slavery and more slavery, reaction 
and worse reaction, evil and more evil. 

The U.S., far from perfection itself, has many political allies 
who are incompetent, reactionary, corrupt. But the U.S. has one 
transcendent political and moral responsibility: to prevent war 
by stopping the extension of Soviet power short of the point 
where it could make a victorious war. To discharge that duty, 
the U.S. needs allies—as clean as possible. But it needs allies— 
clean or dirty, just as Britain and the U.S. needed reactionary 
and tyrannical Russia against Hitler. U.S. opinion tends to 
whitewash some allies (as it whitewashed Russia in 1941-45) 
and to scold ineffectually at others (e.g., China). Either by 
wishful whitewashing or reckless scolding, the U.S. can weaken 
the anti-Soviet front and encourage Soviet aggression. 

One U.S. ally (in a way) is Tito. What kind of a regime is he 
running? To find out, Tre sent its Paris Bureau Chief André 
Laguerre to Yugoslavia. This is his report: 


N a Belgrade café last week, Milica sneezed, and then smiled 

happily. A dark, sturdy girl, she had been discussing the police 
in Communist Yugoslavia. She explained her smile: 

“We have a saying that whatever you are thinking before you 
sneeze will happen. So maybe we shall have more freedom.” 

Milica’s wish is unlikely to be fulfilled. The only fact signified 
by her sneeze was the arrival of a cold wave after a mild winter. 
Snow was falling outdoors, and a bitter wind mocked the worn 
and flimsy clothing of the city-dwellers. Beyond Belgrade, from 
the crags of Montenegro to the grain-belt plain of the Voivo- 
dina, everywhere in the six federated Peoples’ Republics of 
Yugoslavia (see map), men & women shivered. 


A Search for Laughter 

I think I heard less laughter in Belgrade than in any other 
place I have ever visited. 

The capital's slush, compounded partly of black Serbian mud, 
made walking hazardous. But most Belgraders walked; the 
city’s insufficient trolley cars were so packed that the press 
called them sardine boxes. The homeward trek at nightfall con- 
veys a strange sense of depressed urgency. Many Belgraders do 
not feel safe anywhere between their homes and their work; 
they flit off the streets like ghosts fleeing a graveyard at dawn. 
Here & there, watching the crowds from street corners or hotel 
lobbies, stood men either in uniform or in ankle-length black 
leather coats—which in the popular mind is the unofficial uni- 
form of the dreaded security police, “Udruzenje Drzavne Bes- 
bednosti,” called “Oodbah,” formerly OZNA. 

So depressing is Belgrade’s atmosphere that I asked an enthu- 
siastic young Communist official if he could show me some 
happy people. We went to the Kalemegdanska Terasa, a restau- 
rant overlooking the Danube. A group of Dalmatians were sing- 
ing folk songs. Some bored officers were sitting at tables and 
sipping wine and soda; a group of employees from a ministry 
were exchanging loud wisecracks. The restaurant was dirty and 
packed. Two youths fought over a vacated chair. I could sense 
a desire to escape, but neither gaiety nor contentment. 

Enjoyment has no place unless it can be shown to serve the 
Communist machine. Aptly, Belgrade nights are dominated by 
the giant red star and the scarlet neon sign at the top of the 
lofty building belonging to Borba, official daily of the Commu- 
nist Party. When it rains, the red is reflected from some of the 
wet buildings and in street puddles. There is no escape from 
the red. 

The Red rulers maintain that the people are now better off 
than before the war, and that every day in every way things are 
getting better & better. It may be true that a minority in the 
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most backward areas of Montenegro and Macedonia are eat- 
ing better than before, but the great majority of Yugoslavs 
have a slimmer and much less varied diet. This is partly because 


.the state distribution system is often inefficient, partly because 


the farmers do not want to grow or deliver certain foodstuffs at 
the low prices fixed by the government, and partly because 
Yugoslavia exports food in exchange for heavy machinery need- 
ed in her five-year industrialization program. 

People eat according to the civic category in which they are 
fitted. Rewards do not come in the form of money, but as privi- 
leges from the state. A good ration card is one of the highest 
privileges. Best cards, of course, go to army officers, high party 
officials and “shock workers” (i.e., super-productive labor )—a 
privilege envied by lesser proletarians. Lower in the scale come 
heavy workers, office workers, and after them, housewives. Max- 
imum monthly ration for a single male worker is 66 Ibs. of 
bread, 7 Ibs. corn meal, 3.3 Ibs. fats, 18.7 Ibs. meat, 4.4 lbs. 
sugar, 3 Ib. coffee; minimum ration is 26 Ibs. of bread, no corn 
meal, 2.2 Ibs. fats, 4.4 Ibs. meat, 2.2 lbs. sugar, 3 oz. coffee. 

Despite the regime’s claims, its own statistics show that the 
masses are worse fed than before the war. Prices of rationed 
basic foods are two, three or four times greater than prewar, 
whereas salaries have merely doubled. Outside the basic foods 
the price gap is even greater. 

The central, revealing fact about the Yugoslav standard of 
living can be reduced to these everyday terms: one woolen 
dress for a seven-year-old girl, bought on ration, uses all the tex- 
tile coupons in three months for an average family of three. 
One pair of bad shoes, bought off ration, costs an average work- 
er his month’s wage. The life of the masses has been reduced to 
a level of monotonous inadequacy, which never quite sinks to 
the starvation point. 


If Democracy Were Possible— 

The great mystery in a dictatorship is often the real attitude 
of the people toward their government. I asked 4o foreign ob- 
servers what the Yugoslavs thought. They agreed that 95% or 
more of the nation prefer Tito and his regime to a Stalin stooge. 
But if there could be a free choice between Tito and a demo- 
catic regime, the great majority would choose democracy. 

The dispossessed bourgeoisie and those who at all costs want 
their freedom back are supporting Tito vociferously against 
Stalin, hoping that a world war will ensue and that the victori- 
ous U.S. will then call free elections. These people tell a little 
joke about a Serb who wanted to commit suicide. He could 
not get a police permit for a gun. The druggist, his shelves bare, 
was out of poison. The Serb lacked textile coupons to buy a 
length of rope to hang himself. So he ran up to Tito’s villa, 
shouting: “Down with Tito! Hang him!” He thought Tito’s 
guards would end his misery, but they threw away their Tommy 
guns, remarking: “Ah, the Americans have arrived.” 

In a village of 300 inhabitants, not 50 miles from Belgrade, a 
grizzled farmer told me that there was only one Communist in 
the community. “He is a Communist because he is fat, and he is 
fat because he is lazy, and he is lazy because he has 15 children 
and he makes them work on his farm. But he has to have some 
job, so he is the Communist Party’s informer. We all know him, 
and pay no attention to him. But we dare not offend him, or he 
would denounce us.” 

Deep discontent and resentment smolder throughout 
Yugoslavia, directed against four typical expressions of Com- 
munism: 1) the five-year plan, which compels men & women to 
work hard for an almost unbearable standard of living; 2) so- 
cialization of the land; 3) persecution of the church; 4) sup- 
pression of human freedoms by an all-powerful secret police. 

The primary aim of the five-year plan is to make Yugoslavia 
economically self-sufficient by a policy of industrialization pur- 
sued at breakneck pace. Tito last summer claimed that 50% of 
the goal had been accomplished. Last week the five-year plan’s 
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mastermind Boris Kidric, chairman of the Planning Commis- 
sion, raised the claim of fulfillment to 82%. 

These are figures which mean little or nothing. In Yugoslavia 
it is easier to get secret military information than hard data on 
economy and production. The government triumphantly an- 
nounces results in terms of percentages which are not related to 
any ascertainable figures. Thus it is always “92% of the plan for 
this year”—but no one knows or will say just what the plan for 
this year was in the first place. Or, again, a favorite formula: 
“28% more than last year.” But it is impossible to discover how 
much was produced last year. 

In the Voivodina I met a peasant who had well learned his 
lesson. I asked him how many horses he had. He answered: 
“08%.” I said, “98% of what? Of what you had before the war, 
or of what you would like to have?” He repeated: “98%.” He 
had no other comment. 

The truth about the plan, as near as it can be discovered, is 
that achievement is certainly falling way below the targets, This 
is not because Yugoslavia is short of prime natural resources. 
She has much undeveloped mineral wealth, all the main strategic 
raw materials except coking coal, and that may be largely offset 
by her hydroelectrical potential. 

But the fast pace of the plan helps to defeat it. There is much 
shoddy building. Imported machines are being wrecked almost 
as fast as they can be bought. Skilled labor is desperately short. 
In terms of manpower, Yugoslav industry is now producing more 
expensively than the same production would cost to import. The 
overall effort is based on a staggering program of self-sacrifice 
by the Yugoslav people. Like the Russian people, they were not 
consulted about the desirability of making the sacrifice. Many 
Yugoslavs resent it. Although some new factories, schools and 
offices have been built, what the average worker really sees 
ahead is a life of slavery for which he is not even beginning to 
receive compensation in the form of consumer goods. 


"A Peasant, Like His Pig...” 


Resentment against socialization of the land is even sharper. 
Yugoslavia is essentially a peasant country. One of the phony 
accusations made by Stalin against Tito was that land sociali- 
zation had not gone far enough, and that Yugoslavia was run by 
the “kulaks.” The fact is that there are 6,500 collective farms in 
Yugoslavia, supporting between 1,250,000 and 1,500,000 people 
who are working 4,353,900 acres, or 23% of the land under cul- 
tivation. In Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, less than 10% 
of the land is collectivized. 

The farmer who clings to his own land is denied such benefits 
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as improved seeds, fertilizers, and easy credits. He cannot em- 
ploy labor outside his family. If his resistance is especially 
fierce, he is classified as a “negative individual” and a kulak. He 
is driven to the wall by such devices as government production 
quotas deliberately made so high that he cannot fill them. Often 
he must give up his private holding because he has failed to 
meet a quota, or he may be sentenced to one, two or three years’ 
imprisonment. The commissars boast: “We make great prog- 
ress. By 1951 half the land in Yugoslavia will be socialized. 
But we don’t go too fast. We know that a peasant, like his pig, 
can only be driven so far and so fast.” 

An authoritative guess is that several thousand recalcitrant 
private farmers were imprisoned in 1949. In some villages as 
many as 50 farmers were arrested in a single night. I saw 200 
peasants shuffling along a road in Serbia, picks and shovels in 
their hands. I was told they were voluntary workers. But at 
either end of the procession were soldiers with Tommy guns, 

Near Stara Pazova I came upon an old peasant leaning over a 
fence and talking to a hog. Through my interpreter, I asked 
him why he hadn’t joined the local sadruga (cooperative). He 
stared at me for a long time. Then he reached down with a long- 
fingered hand and picked up a piece of his soil, black and wet. 
He squeezed it until his knuckles whitened and the mud oozed 
between his fingers. That was his only reply. 

To such men, no technological progress under collectivism 
can compensate for the rape of their property. I talked to a Cro- 
atian peasant who thought he could not hold out much longer 
against the cooperative drive. His assets had melted. He com- 
plained of having no sense of security, of being at the mercy of 
sudden and unjustifiable levies. “I am eating as well as before 
the war,” he admitted, “but if I had ten sons I would send them 
all out of the country.” He would, if he could. A Yugoslav who 
applies for a passport to leave the country is almost certain to 
be arrested. 

Some private farmers attack collectivism on economic 
grounds. One, whose opinion was confirmed to me from other 
sources, said: “Of course, no man will work collective land as 
well as his own land, however well he is paid. Come back here 
in the summer. Drive down a road bordered on one side by a 
zadruga, and on the other by private land. You will immedi- 
ately know which is which. Just try and count the weeds on the 
collectivized land.” 


"There Is No God" 


The passive resistance of the peasants to the socialization of 
the land, admirable as it is in many ways, is likely to crumble 
slowly. Tito holds too many trump cards. 
Other reasons for resistance may last 
longer. 

The Tito crowd rarely uses the word 
“religion.” Their “Newspeak” language re- 
fers to it as “mysticism”; they regard it as 
the true enemy of Marxism-Leninism- 
Titoism. “The influence of the reactionary 
clergy must be stamped out,” the Commu- 
nist Central Committee announced this 
month, The Titoists think their attitude 
toward “mysticism” has been shrewdly re- 
strained. “Our policy toward the church 
has been proved right,” boasted Milovan 
Djilas, Minister Without Portfolio. “We 
have not made a martyr of her.” 

What Djilas meant was that a paper 
right of worship has been left in Yugo- 
slavia, and that this serves to camouflage 
persecution of the church. 

The Orthodox Church has about 7,000,- 
ooo followers, and the Roman Catholic 
Church, strongest in Croatia and Slovenia, 
has about 6,000,000. The two” churches 
have maintained a solid front, but it is the 
Roman Catholic Church which has seen 
more of the reign of terror and has also 
resisted more fiercely. 

The Catholics have lost every school, 
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orphanage, old folks’ home or other type of refuge—in all, about 
500 educational or charitable institutions. Many priests have 
been arrested for their sermons. A few months ago one was 
arrested in Zagreb because he told workers they ought to be 
married in church, 

Intensive indoctrination of Marxism in schools has been re- 
cently stepped up. Pupils get heart-to-heart lectures from teach- 
ers: “Don’t go to church, there is no God, come along with us. 
Otherwise you won't be able to go to school any more, and 
you won't get a job.” 

No soldier may go to church (at Christmas quite a few 
slipped into Belgrade churches and hid in dark corners), nor 
may teachers or government workers, except at the risk of los- 
ing job and ration card. In the past five years the Communist 
regime has killed one Catholic bishop and imprisoned two. It 
has killed 350 to 400 priests and imprisoned an equal number. 

Last October Father Kalojera, from the lower Dalmatian 
coast, was tried in Cetinje, capital of Montenegro. He entered 
the dock in a highly nervous state, although there were no 
marks on him. The prosecutor began to read from Father 
Kalojera’s “confession.” The priest interrupted : “With your 
tortures, I didn’t know what I was saying.” The judge slammed 
his gavel. “How dare you suggest that our forces of security 
would descend to inhuman methods?” Father Kalojera replied: 
“They put electric wires in my mouth and down my throat, and 
then switched on the current.” 

Last spring throughout Slovenia church collections were 
banned. Churchgoers, like early Christians, throw offerings on 
the altar. A priest told me: “Nevertheless, the churches are 
more crowded than they have ever been. The people sing their 
hearts out; you should hear them. They get a great lift out of 
coming to church.” 

The fourth factor contributing to Yugoslavs’ resentment of 
Communism is the most obvious, and is also the entirely con- 
vincing reason why in present circumstances the resentment can- 
not be translated into effective opposition: the security police. 

The Oodbah is about 40,000 strong. Every Yugoslav has a 
police dossier (karakteristika). There are no limits to the power 
of the UDB; one of its officials recently told a “negative” 
Yugoslav: “We can arrest anyone in the country, we can con- 
vict him on any charge we choose, we can sentence him to any 
term we desire, or we can kill him.” 


I was officially told there were only “a few hundreds” of 
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Yugoslavs in jail today. Ridiculous as that figure is, it is true 
that there are considerably more prisoners out of jail than in. 
They are put to work on roads or other projects, so that they 
can pay their way. If they seem to see the error of their ways, 
they get more pleasant jobs. They are re-indoctrinated, and go 
through a re-educative process. The idea is not to keep them 
enemies of the state, but to make them love Big Brother Tito. 


Strawberry in the Dew 


The police, like the other great arm of the state, the army, 
are firmly and totally in the hands of the sole real repository of 
power in Yugoslavia: the Communist Party. Behind the fagade 
of a puppet parliament and puppet courts, behind the sprawling 
and intrinsically meaningless organization of the People’s Front, 
to which half of all Yugoslavs belong, stands that single real 
power. There are some interesting figures showing how authority 
over 15 million people is concentrated in the hands of a small 
group. Last official figures put membership of the party at 468,- 
000, or some 3% of the population. In 1941 the party had only 
12,000 members, and of these only 3,000 survived the war. The 
“old Communists” in Yugoslavia therefore represent less than 
1% of this 3%. 

Every member of the 63-man Central Committee is drawn 
from this magic 3,000. So are most of the 28 cabinet ministers. 
Communists staff the top bureaucracy in the six republics. Nine 
out of ten officers in the army are Communists. The tight link 
between party and state apparatus can be understood from this 
figure: the 122 permanent officials of the Communist Politburo, 
Central Committee and Central Supervisory Committee (89 
members and 33 substitutes) among them hold 823 key jobs in 
the government. 

Atop this pyramid of power stands 57-year-old Josip Broz- 
Tito. There are a good many songs, mostly sung by the SKOJ 
(Communist youth movement), about him. Example: 


Comrade Tito, our red rose, 

Our famous country is with you; 

Comrade Tito, you strawberry in the dew, 
Our people are proud of you. 


This 200-lb. strawberry has come a long way since he first 
left his home village of Kumrovec, in Croatia. The former lock- 
smith apprentice, soldier, agitator, machinist and army mar- 
shal has a personality which exudes strength and assurance. He 
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is a fierce patriot and a convinced Communist. He takes impor- 
tant decisions swiftly. He talks fluent German and Russian, 
smokes a lot of cigarettes in a curved holder, wears a diamond 
ring on his left hand, relaxes easily over . few drinks, likes to 
sing old partisan songs with intimates who call him “Stari” 
(“Old Man”). Tito now lives luxuriously in his villa in Dedinje, 
a suburban district of well-paved streets, big houses and glitter- 
ing automobiles. Tito also has a farm in the country, a barony 
on the Adriatic island of Brioni, and the old White Palace of the 
Serbian kings for ceremonial receptions in Belgrade. 


Trusty Trio 

Three faithful friends of Tito are the Nos. 2, 3 and 4 men in 
the land—Kardelj, Rankovic, Dijilas. 

Edvard Kardelj, Deputy Premier and Foreign Minister, is a 
40-year-old former schoolteacher from Ljubljana, in Slovenia. 
He joined the party in 1928, went to Russia in 1933 and taught 
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the history of the Comintern at Sverdlovsk University. When he 
talks, his face is completely deadpan. It is hard to believe that 
he could regard a normal human emotion as anything but a 
degrading weakness. With his scholarly eyeglasses, small stature 
and sober, meticulous clothes, Kardelj is a patent imitation of 
Molotov, the iron functionary. Kardelj had his toes broken in 
prison by the police of the late King Alexander, and he still 
walks awkwardly. 

Aleksandar (‘‘Marko”) Rankovic, Minister of the Interior, is 
of a different (and repulsive) type. Born in the Posavina 41 
years ago of Serb peasant stock, he started life as a tailor. He 
became a Communist when still in his teens. He looks a perfect 
police chief—burly and iron-jawed, with eyes as cold and mud- 
dy as the Danube River in winter. In 1939 he was in Moscow, 
taking lessons in police administration from Lavrenty Beria. 
Rankovic is the most intensely hated man in Yugoslavia. 

Milovan Djilas, Minister Without Portfolio, is 38, a Mon- 
tenegrin from Kolasin. His wife, Mitra-Mitrovic, is a Commu- 
nist intellectual and a minister in the cabinet of the Serbian 
Republic. Djilas, a graduate from Belgrade University’s faculty 
of law, is co-editor of the Communist daily, Borba. Today one 
of his functions is to direct “agitprop,” the psychological war- 
fare branch of the Yugoslav government. A forceful, brilliant 
writer and speaker, Djilas, with his shock of black hair and 
lively eyes, is a more attractive personality than the other two 
members of the triumvirate. 

This trio would probably succeed Tito in a joint capacity if 
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the marshal were to die or be assassinated. Probably no one of 
them has the personality to succeed Tito alone—Kardelj is too 
colorless, Djilas too impetuous, and Rankovic too well hated. 


Splitting the Atom 

It is a year and a half since Tito & Co. broke with the 
Kremlin. Behind the shrill vilification and foggy dialectics of 
party doctrinaires loomed a basic power question: Could there 
be equality between Communist states, or must a Communist 
state outside Russia be a Soviet satellite? Tito said it need not, 
and he has proved it—so far. 

This has led a lot of people to assume that Tito has invented 
some new and nicer kind of Communism—Nationalist Commu- 
nism. But Tito’s nationalism is not new to Communism. The 
nationalism which led him to refuse Soviet domination is the 
same thing as the nationalism which led Russia to seek that 
domination. 

Tito’s line is that he differs radically from Stalin because 
he believes in the equality of Communist states, whereas Stalin 
believes that a Communist state can be genuine only if domi- 
nated by Russia. The truth is that Tito would probably not 
hesitate to make satellites of Albania and Bulgaria, if he could 
apply superior power against them. What Tito has done is split 
the political atom—he has separated Communism and Soviet 
imperialism. But that does not mean that Soviet imperialists 
are not also Communists, nor that Yugoslav Communists are 
not also imperialists. 

Tito could gain great popularity in his own country and 
approval from the oppressed peoples of other Communist states 
by saying: “I broke with the Russians because they are tyran- 
nical. For years I believed their system was the right one. 
Now I believe we must give our peoples more freedom and a 
better standard of living.” But if he said that, he would be 
speaking to the people, and the people don’t count in a 
Communist regime, except as producers of norms. Having 
denounced and destroyed democracy, Tito could not re-embrace 
it even if he wanted to, because in so doing he would disown 
his Communist Party, his secret police, his army. All of the 
privileged, power-holding supporters would desert him as they 
saw their own power disappearing. Tito, in short, is the willing 
prisoner of his own system. 

The only likely alternatives to Tito are another Titoist or a 
Stalinist stooge. Either way, Communism remains in Yugoslavia. 
The Communist Party machine has a total grip on the nation. 
Nothing can overthrow it except the use or possibly the threat 
of superior forces. 


What Next? 

Can Stalin break Tito down? Another phase of the Stalin 
political offensive against Tito is now in progress. The first 
opened when the “Tito clique” was excommunicated on June 
28, 1948. There is no doubt that the Russians seriously miscal- 
culated the situation at that time. They had never run up 
against Titoism. They expected Yugoslav rulers to be paralyzed 
by the Olympian thunderbolts of the Cominform and of great 
Stalin himself. The second push was economic. Russia and her 
satellites, with whom Yugoslavia had 50% of her trade, in the 
summer of 1949 denounced all economic agreements. Tito sur- 
vived by dealing with the West and imposing a further sacrifice 
on his people’s standard of living. Last fall, the Russians were 
plainly alarmed. Titoism was creating havoc among nationalist 
and opportunist elements in the satellite countries, which could 
not be kept uncontaminated by Yugoslav propaganda. 

The third and current phase, opened a few months ago, 
consists of isolating the Tito disease, and until a more favorable 
moment arises, waiting to eradicate it. Hence the spectacular 
political trials in Hungary and Bulgaria; they were designed to 
show satellite Communists that there was no security away from 
Moscow’s apron strings. This phase will probably continue until 
next summer. If Titoism is really isolated by that time, Yugo- 
slav-Russian relations may rock along indefinitely as they are 
now. If not, if there is increasing unrest among the satellites 
or in the big Communist parties of the free countries, then 
Moscow will have to make a tough decision. It will have to 
consider military action—and the risk of a third world war. 
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The Yugoslavs themselves do not believe the Russians will 
invade. One official said naively: “Oh, the Russians would 
never let down socialism to that extent.” More realistic was 
another Communist opinion: “We did not believe the Russians 
would attack last fall when the rest of the world thought they 
would. We do not believe it now. We know more about 
Russian psychology than you. They will prefer to wait it out, 
hoping to profit by some political mistake or weakness of ours.” 

For all their confidence, the Yugoslavs are taking no chances. 
At the moment, the army proper has 33 to 35 divisions of 
10,000 men apiece, To this can be added 80,000 militia (KNOJ). 
The army has some 400 medium tanks, but half of them are 
immobilized for lack of spare parts. The air force is negligible. 
Needless to say, there are no atomic piles, rocket research 
centers or bacteriological warfare centers. 

The Yugoslav army could not resist attacks by the Russians 
across the 1,300 miles of frontiers shared by Yugoslavia with 
the four neighbors with whom she is at odds (Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Albania, Hungary). If Russia invades, she will be able 
to sweep across the northern plains from the Hungarian and 
Rumanian frontiers. 

Tito is wisely not prepared to fight more than a delaying ac- 
tion on the plains. In the mountains which cover most of the 
country south of the Sava River, Russian difficulties would be- 
gin. In a short time Tito could have 1,500,000 fighting army 
men and guerrillas in the mountains. This army would be broken 
up into elements of not more than 200, to fight the long guer- 
rilla war Tito knows best. 

Tito recently told a friend: “If we are attacked, it will not be 
an isolated incident. It will start a world war.” Though the U.S. 
is expected to help the Yugoslavs against Stalin’s armed aggres- 
sion, the U.S. is not popular with Tito and his henchmen. The 
aid of decadent capitalism is simply accepted as a means of sur- 
vival. Direct attacks against the U.S. have stopped, but many 
middle-level Communists still feel that the U.S. is the wolf and 
Soviet Russia fundamentally the right boy friend who just hap- 
pens to be acting badly. 


What Not to Do 


In this complex situation, the U.S. is pursuing in Yugoslavia 
perhaps the most difficult and most adult policy it has ever fol- 
lowed in Europe. It boils down to one of helping Tito (some 
$25 million in credits so far) and asking nothing in return, 
“Tito is a son-of-a-bitch,” ruefully remarked an American in 
Zagreb, “but he’s our son-of-a-bitch now.” This U.S. policy has 
been conducted with great skill, tact and coldbloodedness by 
the U.S. staff in Belgrade. 

In adopting its present policy, the U.S. has also accepted cer- 
tain grave responsibilities. It has gone beyond containment of 
Russia in favor of counterattack. In supporting Tito, the U.S. 
is not merely defending its legal rights, as in Berlin; it is attack- 
ing Stalin in what he considers his own backyard. More, it is 
supporting an organized political assault on the whole power 
structure of Soviet imperialism, thus taking the risk of pushing 
Stalin to the point where he might feel his security threatened. 

Politically justified though it may be in helping Tito against 
Stalin, the U.S, needs to be quite aware of what it is doing. If it 
is the U.S. intention to give Tito some form of military aid in 
the event of a Soviet invasion, there is a powerful argument in 
favor of a public statement to that effect now. 

It would unquestionably be a deterrent to Soviet invasion. 
And it is probably not in the U.S. interest that Russia should 
attack Yugoslavia, but rather that Tito should be free to con- 
tinue his political offensive against Moscow. Most Americans in 
Yugoslavia are agreed that what the U.S. should not do is 
1) promise aid and then not deliver it, or 2) not promise aid 
when it is the U.S. intention to deliver it. 

Up to now, the Yugoslav government has received no assur- 
ances of military help from Washington. 

It is vital for the clear thinking of Western policymakers that 
Yugoslavia’s Communism never be overlooked. At home, and to 
the Communists of other countries, Tito insists that Yugoslavia 
is more Communist than Russia. For the Western democracies 
he insidiously and discreetly spreads the impression that Yugo- 
slavia is gradually being liberalized. This was the line given me 
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“confidentially” or “off the record” by almost every Commu- 
nist official with whom I talked. 

More & more people fall for this line. While I was in Yugo- 
slavia a score of British Labor M.P.s were being taken on a con- 
ducted tour of the country. Afterwards one of them told me: 
“We had complete freedom to go wherever we wanted, and we 
were all deeply impressed by what we saw. . . I am convinced 
that Yugoslavia is moving in the direction of our Western de- 
mocracies.” And so forth. Such Titotalitarianism was uncom- 
fortably remindful of those British Conservatives in the ‘30s 
who used to return full of enthusiasm from the Hitlerian 
Niirnberg rallies, 

The plain truth is that Yugoslavia is a vicious, degrading 
Communist state. It has a new aristocracy—the party leaders 
with their Buicks in Dedinje; a new middle class of high offi- 
cials, and a new proletariat which is poorer and bigger than the 
old. Certainly there has been much construction and some land 
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FREE MARKET IN BELGRADE 


Staggering self-sacrifice, 





has been reclaimed. But the price is a subhuman standard of 
living, an infinite dreariness, an inability to distinguish between 
truth and falsehood, a social system in which the two worst 
crimes are to worship God and to say no to the state. 


Love & Laughter 

The Western visitor finds relief in leaving Belgrade. The Ori- 
ent Express, which had come from Stamboul and Sofia, crawled 
across the snowy Voivodina plain. In my first-class wagon-lit 
compartment, the washbasin was dirty. There was neither soap 
nor towel. The bed pillows were grubby. The Serbian Pullman 
attendant grabbed my passport and exit permit and as good as 
told me that was all he had to do—from there on it was a mat- 
ter of indifference to him whether I starved, sang or jumped out 
of the window. In fact, I munched salami between gross layers 
of grey bread—bought in Belgrade for $15. No one answered 
the buzzer. There is no sense of service in a Communist state, 
because there exists no satisfaction in a job well done for the 
job’s sake. There cannot be self-respect when only the state is 
respected. 

Breakfast (after five police and customs visits) and the day- 
light of a free country came in Venice. An Italian attendant 
cleaned up my compartment, clucked disapprovingly over its 
shortcomings. The dining-car tables were covered with gleaming 
napery. Opposite me, two fat Italians argued heatedly about the 
pleasures and the perils of love letters, 

Outside, on the platform, a girl was actually laughing. 
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GERMANY 


Slam! 

During the Russian blockade of Berlin, 
some Russians were themselves blockaded 
in the U.S. sector of the city. They worked 
in the massive grey Reichsbahn-Direktion, 
headquarters of the Soviet-controlled rail- 
road spiderweb radiating from Berlin. 
After the blockade, in last summer’s rail- 
road strike, 200 West Berliners charged 
into the building, tore down pictures of 
Stalin. That was enough for the Russians: 
they moved their railroad officials into the 
Soviet sector, leaving only an automatic 
rail-telephone switchboard and a small 
school for railroaders in the Direktion; 
600 offices stood empty. 

In Berlin rooms are scarce. Last week a 
squabble over the 600 rooms became, 
through a combination of U.S. bumbling 
and Soviet truculence, a grave interna- 
tional crisis. 

The Orange Placard. To Joseph P. Mc- 
Nulty, U.S. official in charge of former 
Reich property, came the heads of West 
Berlin city government agencies, in search 
of office space. Would he requisition the 
Reichsbahn-Direktion building? Wholly 
within his and the U.S.’s legal rights, Mc- 
Nulty agreed on one condition: the Soviet 
switchboard was to continue functioning. 
Then he signed his orange-colored Notice 
of Requisition, gave it to the city officials 
to post on the building. U.S. Commandant 
Major General Maxwell D. Taylor was not 
notified, nor was Taylor’s superior in 
Frankfurt, U.S. High Commissioner John 
J. McCloy. 

Early in the evening so West Berlin 
police drove up to the Direktion, charged 
in, took the Soviet guards by surprise, 








ousted some railway workers (see cut), 
and posted McNulty’s orange placard by 
the gate. The Soviet-German press blared 
headlines about “illegal confiscation.” 

Next morning the Soviet answer be- 
came painfully plain. Berlin’s elevated sys- 
tem, which is operated by the Soviet- 
controlled railroads, ran its trains 40 min- 
utes apart in West Berlin. Angry riders 
jammed so tightly that glass panes were 
shattered. Communist rail officials ex- 
plained: “[There had been] interference 
with the phone switchboard at the Direk- 
tion. . . We are reducing traffic to avoid 
catastrophes.” This was an unvarnished 
lie: General Taylor showed correspondents 
(including embarrassed Communist re- 
porters ) the automatic board, clicking and 
blinking away as ever, and unimpaired. 

When the Russians gave hints of “dif- 
ficulties” on the regular railroads, on the 
barge lines and on the highways, there was 
a flurry in Frankfurt, a hotting-up of 
transatlantic cables. A new blockade of 
Berlin was feared. 

Ready to Help. At week’s end the U.S. 
abruptly reversed itself. General Taylor 
nervously and unhappily told a press con- 
ference that “600 rooms are not worth 
the threat of a new blockade... I am 
suspending the notice of custody and with- 
drawing the police.” 

Added Taylor: “We now know the facts 
and shall watch to see” whether the Rus- 
sians react cooperatively to the U.S. ges- 
ture. The Red press was quick to cackle 
over the defeat of the “imperialist pro- 
vocateurs.” Said the Communist railroad 
union: “The peaceful reconstruction of the 
city will be really possible if the [Ameri- 
cans] quickly leave.” The West Berlin 
press grumbled about U.S. flabbiness. 
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GENERAL TAYLOR 
Not notified. 


Property Custodian McNulty, imbued 
with the new U.S. spirit of cooperative- 
ness, took down his orange requisition 
poster at the Direktion and stood at the 
iron gate, awaiting the Soviet-sector offi- 
cials| A Communist rail official with an 
escort of guards soon arrived and entered 
the building, slamming the heavy door. 
McNulty decided he ought to help the 
Reds inspect the premises. He pounded 
on the door. No answer. 


"From Over There" 

On a drizzly afternoon last week, a train 
from Oranienburg rolled into Gesund- 
brunnen Station in Berlin’s French sector. 
Haggard men in tattered clothes and bony, 
hollow-eyed women straggled onto the 
platform. Last to get out was a white- 
faced, white-haired old man with a frayed 
velvet-collared overcoat. He leaned gasp- 
ing against a wall. “Yes, yes, from over 
there,” he muttered. “I must be dream- 
ing. Please don’t ask me any questions.” 

Which Day Was Worst? The gaunt 
men & women were survivors of Eastern 
Germany’s concentration camps. Released 
by the Russians as a propaganda gesture, 
they were the last of some 200,000 politi- 
cal prisoners whom the Russians had in- 
terned since the end of the war in the in- 
famous Nazi camps at Sachsenhausen, 
Buchenwald, Miihlberg, Torgau, Bautzen 
and elsewhere. About half of the prisoners 
died of cold, hunger, disease or beatings. 
Another 70,000 were shipped off to Russia 
as slave laborers. Last week, with the air 
of a man conferring a great and generous 
boon, Soviet General Vasily Chuikov an- 
nounced that 15,038 of the remaining 
29,632 internees would be freed, and the 
camps closed. Of the others, 13,945 would 
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go into regular East German prisons. The 
Russians are keeping 649 “criminals.” 

Once they were sure that they were be- 
yond Russian reach, the refugees at the 
Gesundbrunnen station began to tell their 
stories. “I was arrested with my husband 
when we were trying to escape to Western 
Germany,” said one woman. “We were ac- 
cused of espionage for the Americans. My 
husband was sentenced to ten years and 
sent to Russia. The most terrible time I 
had was in the NKVD cellar at Hohen- 
schénhausen. One woman slashed her 
wrists and a man hanged himself.” 

“The blackest day at Sachsenhausen,” 
said a broken, middle-aged man, “was a 
Sunday in November 1946. The Russians 
reduced our rations by 50%. After that 
the dead were taken away by the dozens.” 

Said one woman: “The most awful thing 
was the Steinhaus, where the Russians 
questioned us. Then there was the Karzer 
[dungeon]. If you took a carrot into the 
barracks, you got eight days Karzer. There 
you slept without a blanket and got food 
every other day.” 

Which Dictatorship Was Worse? One 
wreck of a man slowly unfolded a story of 
seven years’ suffering under two dictator- 
ships. The Nazis had thrown him into 
Sachsenhausen in 1943 for listening to 
foreign broadcasts. Released in 1945, he 
headed for home in Schleswig-Holstein. 
Somewhere along the road, the Russians 
seized him again, sent him back to Sachsen- 
hausen. In nine years of marriage, he 
had lived with his wife for only eight 
months. “God only knows if I'll find her,” 
he said, “or what Ill find if I do.” 

The Communist press praised Russia’s 
“generous gesture” in releasing the pris- 
oners. Gerhart Eisler, Eastern Germany’s 
propaganda chief, said: “We are now 
strong enough to accept all those who 
have been released as full citizens.” 

Almost to a man the new citizens head- 
ed for Western Germany. 


POLAND 
Now Is the Hour 


One day last week, Polish Counselor 
Aleksander W. Rudzinski wearily rose 
from his seat on U.N.’s Committee on 
Statelessness. He pattered obediently after 
his Soviet puppetmasters who were put- 
ting on yet another walkout to protest the 
presence of a Nationalist Chinese delegate. 

Soviet walkouts were an old story to 
Rudzinski. But this time he kept on going. 
He walked out the door of U.N., out the 
door of the Polish consulate in New York 
where he was also legal counselor, and out 
the door of Polish citizenship. Stateless 
Person Rudzinski appealed to the U.S. for 
aid and asylum, in the cause of preserving 
Poland’s “independence and initiative. . . 
in relation to the Soviet delegation.” 

iw 6 

Similarly, and almost simultaneously, 
the time for decision was at hand for two 
members of Czechoslovakia’s consulate in 
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New York. Since the February 1948 coup 
in Prague, Acting Deputy Consul Vladis- 
lav Matejcek and his colleague, Arnost 
Fried, had been mulling over when to 
break with their Communist government. 
On the same day Dr. Rudzinski mailed his 
resignations to the Polish U.N. delegation, 
Matejcek and Fried mailed theirs. 

The Czechs, too, asked the U.S. for 
asylum. Tall, good-looking Matejcek, 40, 
brushed off reporters’ questions about a 
“sailing order” said to have been handed 
to Fried. “Those recall orders,” he laughed, 
“are ludicrous. They don’t exist. You get 
a phone call, are escorted to a plane or 
ship, never even given your tickets, and 
that’s the last that’s ever heard of you.” 





Mark Kaufflman—Lire 
PRESIDENT PAASIKIVI 
A stiff answer. 


FINLAND 
Vote of Confidence 


The Finnish presidential election cam- 
paign was accompanied by threats and 
rumblings from Finland’s massive neigh- 
bor, Russia. Last week the phlegmatic 
Finns ignored the threats, gave a vote of 
confidence to tough, 79-year-old President 
Juho Paasikivi, the symbol of their inde- 
pendence, When the presidential electors 
meet on February 15, Paasikivi can count 
on 171 votes. The Communists made gains 
in the popular vote, but won only about 
22% of the electoral vote. Paasikivi will 
form a new government on March 1, prob- 
ably a coalition of all non-Communist 
parties. 

The election over, Paasikivi sent off a 
stiff answer to the month-old Russian note 
accusing Finland of harboring Soviet “war 
criminals.” Finland, said Paasikivi, “is en- 
titled to reject categorically the assertions 
that Finnish authorities have supplied war 
criminals with faked documents.” 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Red & White 


Britain’s Labor Party went to the hus- 
tings in 1945 with an election program 
titled, “Let Us Face the Future.” Hopeful 
Britons swept Clement Attlee and the 
Laborites in with a 195-seat majority in 
Parliament. Last week, as Britain prepared 
for another general election, agile Laborite 
publicity men were right on hand with a 
new manifesto. The title this time: “Let 
Us Win Through Together.” One of the 
authors wryly admitted, “It’s a little long, 
but we needed to say all that.” 

The manifesto, a twelve-page pamphlet, 
had a red & white cover and a red & white 
program inside. Doctrinaire Socialists were 
promised a little more nationalization: 
sugar, cement, cold storage facilities and 
water supply (about a third of Britain's 
water systems are still privately owned). 
But the emphasis was on welfare, not 
state ownership. The greater part of the 
manifesto talked pleasantly of full em- 
ployment, child welfare, and the “full 
and free development of every individual 
person.” 

The manifesto was obviously intended 
to catch the middle-class voters, who prob- 
ably will decide the election. The Tory 
press, however, was not soothed by Labor 
restraint. “LAND TAKE-OVER FEARED” was 
the Daily Express’ interpretation of a 
Labor proposal for government cultivation 
of unused private land. To Lord Rother- 
mere’s Daily Mail, the Labor Party mani- 
festo was “a blank check on nationaliza- 
tion”; to his Evening News, it was a 
“pink overall,” a “pink pig in a poke” or 
“a great red wolf.” 

At week's end from Chartwell, his coun- 
try home in Kent, Winston Churchill de- 
livered the first major speech of the Con- 
Servative campaign. Just as Labor ap- 
pealed to the middle class, so Churchill 
sought to win over the workers. He first 
offered his own definition of Socialism: 
“a mistaken political philosophy and large- 
ly obsolete mode of thought, [leading to 
an] all-powerful state which owns every- 
thing, which plans everything, which dis- 
tributes everything.” Then he laid down 
a red & white summary of Tory policy: 

“, « » The scheme of society for which 
[we] stand is the establishment and main- 
tenance of a basic standard of life and 
labor below which a man or woman, how- 
ever old or weak, shall not be allowed to 
fall. The food they receive, the prices they 
have to pay for basic necessities, the homes 
they live in, their employment must be 
the first care of the state and must have 
priority over all other peacetime needs. 
Once we have made that standard secure, 
we propose to set the nation free as 
quickly as possible from the controls and 
restrictions which now beset our daily life.” 

The voters would have to go behind 
the opening statements to find out where 
the Conservatives began and the Socialists 
left off. 
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FRANCE 


Belated Truth 

Time (Dec. 26) had reported that the 
French army’s Chief of General Staff 
Georges Marie Joseph Revers had been 
relieved of duty because of a leak of 
French political secrets to Indo-China’s 
Communists. For three weeks after the 
report was printed, the French govern- 
ment said not a word. A few French 
newspapers hinted at serious charges 
against Revers and his friend, retired Gen- 
eral Charles Emmanuel Mast. In the cozy 
Chez Albert, where France’s deputies dine 
in the shadow of the grimy Palais-Bour- 
bon, hushed conversation turned more & 
more to l’affaire des généraux. Then the 
scandal burst into open flame, and 
Premier Georges Bidault hastily 
summoned Defense Minister René 
Pleven back from London to at- 
tend a special night cabinet session 
on the matter. 

Last week Premier Bidault state 
ed the facts of the case before the 
Assembly. “The country,” he said 
somewhat belatedly, “has a right 
to know the truth.” 

Bidault told the Assembly that 
the Paris police had picked up a 
young Indo-Chinese after a bus 
fight, found in his possession a top- 
secret report on Indo-China writ- 
ten by Revers. Police traced the 
report back to a “double or per- 
haps triple” informer and onetime 
embezzler named Roger Peyre, who 
said he had gotten the report from 
General Mast. Revers meanwhile 
had admitted giving it to Mast. 
Peyre, said Bidault, then sold the 
report for 2,800,000 francs to an- 
other agent who then turned it 
over to the Indo-Chinese Com- 
munists. Peyre intended to use 
the money as a campaign fund to 
support the candidacy of General 
Mast for the post of High Com- 
missioner to Indo-China. 

The Ministry of National De- 
fense examined the report in an effort to 
appraise the damage done by the leak. It 
concluded that the report, “while of a 
confidential political character, could not 
be considered as national defense secrets.” 
Peyre and the other agents with whom 
he had dealt were released, and Peyre 
reportedly set sail for South America. 
Meanwhile, General Mast had retired, and 
General Revers remained “at the disposi- 
tion of the Prime Minister.” That was all 
the government knew about the case, 
Bidault concluded. 

France’s own Communists leaped en- 
thusiastically into the ensuing fray, seiz- 
ing the occasion to sling more mud at 
Bidault. Accusations, denials and counter- 
accusations were scattered like shrapnel. 
After three hours of stormy debate the 
Assembly voted to form a committee to 
investigate the whole affair. 
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The Illustrious Unknown 


Sadly the little man ran his eye over the 
cluttered warehouse yard. “The court,” he 
sighed, waving a hand, “of the illustrious 
unknown.” Foreign Ministry Official Sylva 
Poullin was knee-deep in statues: men of 
the Second Empire with pointed goatees 
and spiked mustaches, Third Republicans 
with voluptuous spade beards, poets, poli- 
ticians, schoolteachers and generals, the 
Roman god Mars and France’s own Mar- 
ianne, her bronze face pushed in. Like 
many more famous works of art, they had 
been patiently salvaged from Germany 
after the war by France's conscientious 
Commission de Récupération Artistique, 
brought back to Paris, and stored in an 





SALVAGED FRENCH STATUARY 
All is vanity. 


Avenue Rapp warehouse to await the 
claim of their rightful owners. But now 
no one seemed to want them. 

“One asks municipal authorities all over 
France to list carefully everything taken 
by the Germans,” said M. Poullin, gently 
kicking a bearded philosopher at his feet. 
“But no one lists this statue. Someone is 
being very silent about this statue. One 
suspects that someone does not want this 
statue back on its pedestal.’ He sighed 
again. “The same goes for all these other 
messieurs,” he continued. “No one wants 
them. Maybe 40 or even 50 years ago 
little children were called in from their 
classrooms to sing songs when these stat- 
ues were unveiled. Perhaps M. le Préfet 
made a speech. Now no one can remember 
even the names. Vanity, vanity, all is 
vanity.” 

The official pointed to a general flat on 
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his back before him, “This one,” he said, 
“we thought we could identify. It says on 
the statue ‘Général Dupas.’ But when we 
checked, it seemed that about 100 gen- 
erals of the same name die each year. We 
never identified him.” He gazed at the 
general, but the general offered no clue. 

Nearby a mustachioed captain of co- 
lonial infantry, stern devotion to duty 
written all over his young face, looked 
up at an overweight nude (see cut). As a 
statesman turned his frock-coated back, a 
nameless admiral, whose neck, broken in 
transit, gave him more the look of a fey 
midshipman, cast a come-hither glance at 
a Grecian faun. 

“Camels,” said the irritated M. Poullin 
suddenly, kicking aside a plaque that 
read LET US NEVER FORGET: 1914- 
1918, “you'd think that people 
would remember camels at least. 
But we have a camel here that no 
one remembers, also a monument 
commemorating the first tunnel 
through the Alps.” 


CEYLON 
From Trotsky to Groucho 


Marxist dialectics reached inter- 
esting heights of confusion last 
week in the election of a deputy 
mayor of Colombo (pop. 355,000), 
capital of the island nation of 
Ceylon. 

Colombo’s city council, which 
elects the mayor and deputy may- 
or, has four major parties: United 
Nationalists (conservative), Com- 
munists, and two brands of Trot- 
skyites. For deputy mayor, the 
Communists had to choose be- 
tween a Trotskyite and an inde- 
pendent with Nationalist support. 
They plumped for the Trotskyite 
and their three votes elected him. 
This decision was a grave ideologi- 
cal error. Within hours, they were 
denounced by Ceylon’s Communist 
central committee and suspended 
from the party. 

The three erring Communists knew just 
what to do. They immediately issued a 
standard confession, admitting their error 
and endorsing their own censure. This 
reversal reminded the Ceylon Daily News 
of another Marxian “crisis” wherein 
Groucho, feeling the pulse of an uncon- 
scious woman, looks up at his audience 
and says, “Either this woman is dead or 
my watch has stopped.” 


RUSSIA 
Jubilee 


Behind the pillared portico of Moscow’s 
Bolshoi Theater, built by an imperial czar, 
the imperial commissars held jubilee last 
week on the 26th anniversary of holy 
Lenin’s death. Present for the annual me- 
morial address were the new Red masters 
of China, Chairman Mao Tse-tung, who 
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A weekend at the Statler was a treat for Tess and Ted. 
Tess kept a diary of the trip . . . here’s what her diary 
said: “Arrived at Statler Friday night, it’s such a nice 
hotel. They really treat us both like guests. Our room 
is simply swell! 


“We did the town that afternoon and had a lovely day, 
the Statler really is a most convenient place to stay. 
The shops and shows and everything are always close 
at hand, and Ted—who carried packages—thought 
that was simply grand! 


“The highspot of the weekend was a Statler evening 
gay. Our favorite band was playing, and we danced the 
night away. So when you want a change of scene, some 
fun and relaxation, just plan a Statler weekend . . . it’s 
the perfect short vacation!” 
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“We both slept late on Saturday—not late enough for 
Ted. I fairly had to pull him out of Statler’s famous 
bed. He claimed that its eight hundred springs (and 
more) could not be beat. Then we had breakfast in our 


room... and how that man did eat! 


“The Statler food was wonderful, as tasty as I’ve seen, 
and everything was cooked so well we ‘licked our plat- 
ters clean.’ The Statler chefs are geniuses—Ted said: 
‘I sure agree!’ The service, too, was deft and swift 
which always pleases me! 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 


STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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Like millions of Russian readers, Joe Stalin has long been an 
admirer of Uncas, Chingachgook and the other Indian characters 
who stalk and skulk through the works of Novelist James Feni- 
more Cooper. Shown here, glaring in stubborn defiance at two 
agents of U.S. imperialism, are some new Red Indians designed 
to catch the fancy of Critic Stalin. They are Russian versions of 
Cheyenne Chiefs Dull Knife and Wild Hog, the heroes of U.S. 
Communist Howard Fast’s historical novel The Last Frontier, a 


had been in Moscow since Dec. 16, and his 
Premier and Foreign Minister Chou En- 
lai, who had just arrived. 

The orator of the day, Pravda Editor 
P. N. Pospelov, gloated: 

“The great victory of the Chinese peo- 
ple already has proved that imperialism is 
incapable of suppressing the forces of the 
people . .. In the camp of imperialism 
and the warmongers there is a frenzy be- 
cause it feels its internal weakness and 
historic doom.” 

By week’s end no communiqué had 
been issued on the outcome of five weeks 
of dickering between the Russian and 
Chinese commissars. 


CHINA 
If They Have the Heart 


Besides Formosa, Nationalist China 
has another beleaguered island redoubt. 
Oyster-shaped, about twice the size of 
New Jersey, with 3,000,000 inhabitants, 
Hainan Island lies in the South China 
Sea, only 15 miles from the Red main- 
land. The Japanese used it as a training 
ground and springboard for their conquest 
of Indo-China, Malaya and Singapore. 
From Hainan last week Time Correspond- 
ent Wilson Fielder reported: 


Tiny, thin-faced General Hsueh Yueh 
is known as China’s Little Tiger. Thrice 
he clawed the Japanese at Changsha in 
1941. Now, on tropical Hainan, the Little 
Tiger watches the weather with a prayer- 
ful eye. It is the season for fogs. Usually 
they roll in from the mainland, and this 
season they could cover a Communist in- 
vasion armada. To prepare Hainan’s de- 
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fense, Hsueh 
month more.” 

So far the fog has held off. Every day 
the small. Nationalist air force (30 B-25s, 
P-s1s and Mosquitoes) roars from the 
black-topped airstrip at Haikow across 
Hainan Strait to the mainland. With 
field glasses from the roof of Haikow’s 
Presbyterian Hospital, their bombs can 
be seen exploding on Luichow Peninsula 
where the Reds have been massing. The 
flyers also drop leaflets that urge Luichow 
fishermen, whose boats the Reds must 
commandeer, to sail away and avoid de- 
struction rather than become “running 
dogs of Soviet Russia.” 

Many fishermen are responding. Under 
the guns of a Nationalist naval flotilla 
(a few destroyer escorts and smaller patrol 
craft), they are bringing their boats to 
Hainan. The Communists are smarting. 
“Landing operations,” admitted a recently 
captured Red field order, “may be delayed.” 

Rifles & Rice. Two months ago the 
tattered remnant of a beaten Nationalist 
army started pouring into Hainan from 
South China. Hungry soldiers roamed 
Haikow’s crooked, dirty streets and sold 
their rifles for rice. The Little Tiger strug- 
gled for discipline. Demoralized troops 
were moved out of the towns into the 
countryside, paid in silver dollars (for 
a change), reorganized and re-equipped. 
Hsueh now has 160,000 men of varying 
fitness. His best units are digging in along 
the white sand beaches of Hainan’s north- 
ern coast. 

Invasion from the mainland is only part 
of the Red threat. Hiding in the Five 
Finger Mountains, whose timber-clad 
ridges reach up 7,000 feet in central 


says he needs “just one 


Sovioto 


fervently sympathetic tale of the doomed efforts of a Cheyenne 
tribe to escape an Oklahoma reservation in 1878. In dramatizing 
The Last Frontier, says a Soviet release accompanying this pic- 
ture, “Producers Alexander Plotnikov and Vladimir Kabachen- 
ko . . . have succeeded admirably in conveying the revolution- 
ary pathos which permeates Fast’s novel. Their play, like the 
novel, exposes the theories of race superiority which reaction- 
aries now use to justify the imperialist expansion of the U.S.” 





Hainan, are some 25,000 Red guerrillas. 
They control about 40% of the island. 

Hope & Heart. The Chinese came to 
Hainan in 111 B.C. For centuries the is- 
land was a torrid Siberia where imperial 
dynasts often dumped political foes.* Be- 
tween 1939 and 1945 the Japanese trans- 
formed Hainan into another kind of im- 
perial base. On the undeveloped, malarial 
outpost, they established military camps, 
dredged a deepwater harbor at Yulin on 
the south coast, developed rich iron mines, 
built a hydroelectric plant, cement factory 
and fish cannery. The Japanese enterprises 
have deteriorated because the Hainanese 
lack replacement parts and maintenance 
skill. Hsueh is tearing down one of two 
arsenals and shipping it to Formosa, “We 
don’t have the money to run it,” he claims. 
“T just hope the Generalissimo will ship 
us back the arms and ammunition we 
need to defend ourselves.” 

One old Hainan hand, a foreigner who 
has lived on the island for 25 years, gives 
the Little Tiger credit for the beginning of 
progress. “Why, the people are actually 
showing some respect for the soldiers,” he 
says. “If they have the heart to fight, 
these troops could make it tough for the 
Communists.” 

Tough or not, it is only a matter of 
time before the Reds strike. 


* Most celebrated was Su Tung Po (1036- 
1ror), who was exiled for three years to Hainan. 
Poet, painter, engineer and herbalist, Su fought 
against the state socialism of Premier Wang 
An-shih, who favored government monopoly of 
retail and wholesale trade, government control 
of transport (horses) and credit (loans to farm- 
ers). After eight years, Wang’s statism reduced 
China to economic and political chaos. 
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THERE WAS A LINK 
WITH THEIR PAST-—AND 


THEIR FUTURE-—IN THE 


HE YOUNG GIRL in the blue denim 
T Slacks sat down on the battered old 
trunk and her eyes twinkled mischie- 
vously. 


“Quite the belle, weren’t you, Mother?” 


She held up a folded piece of cardboard 
by the loop of string in its corner and 
dangled it in the air. “It isn’t every girl 
who dances every dance at a high school 
prom!” 

Sue Mason walked across the attic, 
took the old dance program from her 
daughter’s hand and sat down beside her. 


Ellen saw that her mother was looking 
at the faded square of colored cardboard 
with a tell-tale mistiness about her eyes 
so she moved closer. 


’ 


As Ellen had said, the program was 


«filled. But it wasn’t until now, when she 


looked at it more closely, that she saw 
the name “Tom” written on four of the 
lines. “Tom,” she whispered. ‘‘Mother, 
was that Daddy?” 

Sue Mason nodded. “Yes, Ellen, that 
was our first dance. We were seniors in 
high school then, and I wasn’t much older 
than you are now...” 
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Ellen looked at the program again, as 
though fascinated by this link with a time 
that was beyond her own time, this link 
with a chapter of her mother’s own girl- 
hood ... “And Frank? Who was Frank, 
Mother?” 


Sue smiled. “That was Frank Wilson. 
Remember Alice Wilson who graduated 
last year? Well, that’s her father. He was 
a good friend of your Dad's when they 
were in high school—and afterward.” 


Yes, and afterward. She remembered 
how Frank had become a New York Life 
agent when he finished college—and had 
promised that he’d make Tom Mason his 
first “customer.” And she remembered 
how he had come to the house several 
times in later years to “talk business” with 
Tom—just as he had, for instance, when 
little Ellen was born and Tom took out 
more insurance, just in case... 


Just in case... 





Naturally, names used in this story are Actitious 


“Yes,” she said, more to herself than to 
Ellen, “your Dad thought a lot of Frank 
Wilson and he paid a great deal of atten- 
tion to his advice. Mr. Wilson was always 
a good friend—to all of us.”’ She slipped 
the dance program into her pocket and 
looked around the attic. 


“And now, we'd better get back to 
work, Ellen. We have a lot to do yet, you 
and Bcc” 
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MEXICO 
More Oil 


On the remote, jungle-hemmed beach of 
Tortuguero, south of Veracruz, a handful 
of Mexican and U.S. oil drillers slapped 
each other’s backs and shouted with hoarse 
joy. A few weeks ago, boring at an angle 
to a depth of 6,000 feet under the warm 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, their rig 
had tapped a pool of rich green-black 
petroleum. Last week Tortuguero No. 1 
surged into test production at a steady 
500 barrels a day. 

Tortuguero was the first producing well 
to be explored and drilled in Mexico with 
U.S. capital since ex-President Lazaro Car- 
denas expropriated foreign oil companies’ 
properties in 1938. The well contributed 
its bit to the rise in Mexican oil produc- 
tion, which has soared from an average 
130,000 barrels daily in 1946 to an all- 
time record last fortnight of 229,000 bar- 
rels a day. 

New Brightness. The man mainly re- 
sponsible for the new brightness of the 
Mexican oil picture, and for the reappear- 
ance in it of U.S. operators, is Antonio 
Bermudez, 53, a handsome, greying Chi- 
huahua industrialist. He was appointed 
director of the government oil monopoly, 
Pemex, a few days after President Miguel 
Aleman took office in 1946. 

In the eight vears that had then passed 
since expropriation, Mexico's aging equip- 
ment ingeniously held together with bal- 
ing wire had barely managed to keep 
established wells producing; hardiy any- 
thing had been done in the way of new 
exploration and drilling. With cabinet 
rank to help him make needed changes 
and deal firmly with the high-riding, left- 
wing oil union, Bermudez brought in 51 
producing wells in 1947 and 83 more 
the following year. In 1949, Pemex added 
180 new wells to bring national produc- 
tion to an estimated 60 million barrels 
for the year. 

New Fields. Bermudez says that he 
spends about 99% of his waking hours 
thinking about Pemex. Three days each 
week he visits oil regions in his DC-3, 
“El Petrolero”: the rest of the time he 
works hard in Pemex’ pseudo-colonial, 
four-floor office building on Mexico City’s 
Avenida Juarez. He often dashes over to 
the Casa Crema for a conference with 
President Aleman. 

Bringing the Americans back was one of 
Bermidez’ shrewdest strokes. The first 
group to begin work, in June 1949, was 
the Mexican American Independent Oil 
Co. (C.I.M.A.), an operating unit jointly 
set up by the Signal Oil & Gas Co., the 
American Independent Oil Co. and hus- 
tling California Oilman Ed Pauley, who 
had had previous experience in Mexico. 
C.I.M.A. was allotted an unexploited area 
along the Gulf in the states of Veracruz, 
Tabasco and Campeche for exploration 
and drilling. After payment of their ex- 
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Juan Guzman 
ANTONIO BERMUDEZ 
Under the Gulf. 


penses, the Americans will collect 15 to 
184% of the new wells’ income for 25 
years, C.I.M.A. hoped to bring in a gusher 
in Campeche before the end of January, 
expected to start drilling on Tortuguero 
No. 2 in a couple of weeks. 

Said Antonio Bermudez last week: “We 
have every reason in the world to be op- 
timistic . . . In 1950 we should be able to 
average 250,000 barrels a day. Within the 
next 60 days we will be able to announce 
three important new contracts with United 
States groups.” 





IRVING LINDBERG 
Over the books. 


NICARAGUA 
Last Man Out? 


Back in 1912 President Taft sent a 
young Iowa-born accountant to Nicaragua 
to help collect customs payments and 
make sure that some of the money went to 
service foreign debts. In the unabashed 
days of dollar diplomacy, that was one 
way the U.S. saw to it that a troubled 
Caribbean republic’s obligations were met. 
At his roll-top desk in a musty corner 
of the wood-and-adobe Managua custom- 
house, Irving A. Lindberg did an honest 
and efficient job. More important, as the 
years passed, he made friends with a ris- 
ing young National Guard officer named 
Anastasio (“Tacho"”) Somoza. 

The U.S. Marines, who went in as early 
as 1910 to pacify the country, finally 
cleared out for good in 1933. Three years 
later, Somoza took over. Lindberg stayed 
on as his collector of customs and Nicara- 
gua’s credit strengthened steadily. Lind- 
berg got $10,000 a year, living expenses, 
one of the best houses in Managua, and 
two months’ vacation in the U.S. each 
year. No man to throw his money around, 
the customs collector skipped the dicta- 
tor’s all-night poker parties. But in 1944, 
when a sit-down strike of businessmen 
threatened Somoza’s power, Lindberg 
came to Tacho’s aid by declaring that no 
striking shop owner would get any dollars 
for imports. 

Time for a Reckoning. Tacho gave 
him the presidential medal, appointed him 
an honorary cabinet member, and pro- 
moted him to general, a rank previously 
held only by himself. “If you're the only 
other general in the country,” Tacho is 
supposed to have said when pinning on the 
stars, “I’m safe.” 

Lindberg loved his new uniform. He 
also loved publicity and took to giving 
interviews freely to visiting newsmen. His 
stateside trips grew longer until they lasted 
as long as half a year. Politicos, whose 
mouths had watered for years at the 
thought of the $5,000,000 annual customs 
traffic, growled that it was time for a 
reckoning with the deplorably high-mind- 
ed, highhanded yangui. 

Time for a Trip. Suave Finance Min- 
ister Len Debayle wrote Lindberg asking 
for figures on his departmental expendi- 
tures for use in the new budget. Lind- 
berg’s reply was short on details. “I want 
to know about those dollars,” cried De- 
bayle righteously. Managua’s press joined 
in the hue & cry. 

Last week, while 62-year-old Irving 
Lindberg visited the Mayo Clinic in Roch- 
ester, Minn. for a checkup and surgery, 
government accountants were going over 
the customs books. “Lindy’s my friend,” 
said Dictator Tacho. “I don’t think there’s 
anything wrong with his accounts. But 
Lindy’s getting old.” It looked very much 
as though the last survivor of the U.S. 
occupation was on his way out. 
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— A startling, captivating change from your everyday life, : 2 
Hawaii is as exciting as precious wine, mellow with 
antiquity, sparkling with the zest of South Sea adventure, 
And it’s all yours with no passport, no strange = 
_ language, no foreign exchange . .. and with no sacrifice 
of the comfort, speed and safety of modern travel at its best 
¢ Linking Hawaii and the Pacific Coast are several 
airlines and steamship lines. You can go one way 
by sea, the other by air, or round trip by either. 
Points of departure and return are San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Vancouver. 
e You arrive in Honolulu on the island of Oahu. 
pL ’ e 
OAHU— Under blue skies, sunny KAUAI—Ancient fish pond built, 
all year, you can deepen your says legend, by menehunes 


tan daily on the sands of famous (elves)... one of many scenic sees . . F 
Waikiki. gems on the island of Kauai. Kauai. You have a choice of several flights daily 





From there you can fly in an hour or less to any 


of the other major Hawaiian islands —Maui, Hawaii, 





MAUI—IWild goat and boarhunt- HAWAU—Hours pass in dreamy © each one. Let your Travel Agent help you plan 
ing among volcanic mountains cadence among the lovely tropic 
makes exciting sport on the settings of the Kona Coast on a > a 
island of Maui. the big island, Hawaii. The cost is surprisingly moderate. 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 


A non-profit organization maintained for your service by 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 


your trip to include all the major islands, 
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It's always delightful in Hawaii! Plan now for a trip this spring! 
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DorotHy Lamour & Sons 
On the road. 


Family Circles 


In Hong Kong, pretty Nancy Nyi, 
fortyish, filed a paternity suit against for- 
mer Nationalist China Premier Sun Fo. 
Charging that he fathered her two teen- 
aged daughters, she asked $1.50 a week 
maintenance for the younger one. 

Gertrude (“Gorgeous Gussie”) Mo- 
ran, 26, U.S. tennis star whose lace- 
trimmed underthings stole the show at 
Wimbledon last year, announced her en- 
gagement in New Delhi, India to Calcutta 
Businessman Anthony Davenport, 28, son 
of British Economist Nicholas Davenport. 
Said her prospective father-in-law in Lon- 
don: “All I know is that she is a very 
good tennis player and there was a lot of 
fuss about her panties.”’ Said her mother, 
Mrs. Emma Moran, in Santa Monica, 
Calif.: “Oh, Gertrude’s been engaged sev- 
eral times before.” 

The forthcoming wedding of David Mi- 
chael Mountbatten, Marquess of Mil- 
ford Haven, and Mrs, Romaine Dahlgren 
Pierce Simpson, scheduled for Feb. 4 in 
Washington, D.C., already seemed to be 
suffering in-law trouble. The prospective 
groom’s mother, Marchioness of Milford 
Haven, visited the capital to take part in 
the wedding arrangements, then departed 
abruptly for England, without explana- 
tion, aboard the S.S. America. Mrs. Clark 
Mcllwaine, mother of the bride-elect, was 
reported displeased with the determina- 
tion of Milford Haven and her divorcee 
daughter to invite a lot of stage and film 
people to the nuptials. Displeasing to al- 
most everyone concerned was the report 
that the $35,000-a-year alimony paid to 
Mrs. Simpson by her ex-husband would 
be cut to $10,000-a-year the moment she 
says “I do” to the young cousin of King 
George VI. 

Jet Pilot Felix Anthony (“Doc”) 
Blanchard, onetime All-America football 
great (Army, 1945-46), posed briefly in 
San Antonio with his 3}-month-old son, 
Felix Anthony Blanchard ITI, then winged 
off to San Francisco for a new Air Force 
assignment in Alaska. 
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PEQPLE 


Thoughts & Afterthoughts 


Father Divine told his Harlem flock 
that he personally caused New York’s 
water shortage because the city did not 
love him: “If you do not love me and 
keep my commandments I will curse your 
going out and I will curse your coming in 
and I will curse you in your storehouses 
and in your baskets! I said, I will dry up 
your rivers and I will dry up your streams! 
This water shortage in New York City has 
been just a slight sketch and a reflection 
of what I will do. . . Unless they [New 
York City] repent, they shall in like man- 
ner perish as Sodom and as Gomorrah.” 

Train Robber Jesse James was causing 
almost as much trouble dead as he did 
alive. His son, Jesse E. James, of Los 
Angeles, went to court in Missouri to fight 
the suit of a ro2-year-old Oklahoman, J. 
Frank Dalton, who has asked the courts 
to declare him the real Jesse James. The 
bandit’s son declared that Dalton was an 
impostor. Dalton’s version, which he has 
been repeating to anyone who would lis- 
ten all around the U.S.: “History is incor- 
rect in its report that I died in St. Joseph, 
Mo. on the third of April, 1882, at the 
gun of Bob Ford. The unfortunate victim 
of the shooting on that date was Charlie 
Bigelow, who physically resembled me in 
many respects.” 

New York City’s newlywed Mayor 
William O'Dwyer was back in Florida for 
some more rest to fight the virus infec- 
tion that laid him low shortly after his re- 
election last November. In a long-distance 
telephone call from Key Largo to cronies 
in Manhattan's City Hall, he denied that 
he planned to resign because of poor 
health. 

Eleanor Roosevelt and Sister Kenny 








Culver 


Jesse JAMES 
In court, 





Doc BLancHarp & Son 
On the wing. 


were named by a Gallup poll as the two 
women most admired by the U.S. public. 
Others, in order of finish: Clare Boothe 
Luce, Helen Keller, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, Margaret Truman. 


On with the Show 

Circus Mogul Henry Ringling (“Bud”) 
North was fed up. Thieves stole two coco- 
nut palm trees from his property at Bird 
Key, Ringling Islands, Sarasota, Fla., re- 
turned next day and stole three more. 

In Portland, Ore., 1,000 theatergoers 
waited until 12:30 a.m. for the curtain to 
go up on /nside U.S.A., starring Beatrice 
Lillie, after the theatrical company, 
aboard a train from Los Angeles, was 
snowbound in the Cascade Mountains. 
The weary, determined players performed 
for the weary, determined audience until 
the final curtain rang down at 3:10 a.m. 

“There was so much music in America I 
was revolted,” said Pianist Hepzibah 
Menuhin, sister of Violinist Yehudi 
Menuhin, on her way back home to Aus- 
tralia after visiting California. “Music is 
an intruder on every form of life. It’s even 
in grocery stores and beauticians’, And 
the most repulsive thing about it is that 
no one is listening to it.” 

A 30-lb. sandbag used as a counter- 
weight accidentally crashed at the feet of 
Ethel Waters, star of The Member of the 
Wedding, as she took her curtain call in a 
Broadway theater. Unfazed, even though 
the weight had missed her by inches, she 
quoted a line from the hymn she sings in 
the play: “His eye is on the sparrow and 
I know He watches me.” 

Dorothy (Road to Morocco) Lamour 
was off to Houston with her husband, 
Adman Bill Howard, for a_personal- 
appearance date, after posing for a picture 
in Hollywood with her three-month-old 
son, Richard Thomson Howard. Said 
Dotty of the baby and his older brother, 
John, 4: “Now that I have two boys I 
can do my own ‘Road’ pictures at home. 
That house, believe me, is as crazy as a 
‘Road’ picture with the two kids yelling 
at once.” 
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LUCKIES PAY MORE 


to give you a finer cigarette! 








Yes, at tobacco auctions Lucky Strike pays millions of 
dollars more than official parity prices for fine tobacco! 






















There’s no finer cigarette in the world today than Lucky 
Strike! To bring you this finer cigarette, the makers of 
Lucky Strike go after fine, light, naturally mild tobacco— 
and pay millions of dollars more than official parity 
prices to get it! So buy a carton of Luckies today. See 
for yourself how much finer and smoother Luckies really 
are—how much more real deep-down smoking enjoyment 
they give you. Yes, smoke a Lucky! You’ll agree it’s a 
finer, milder, more enjoyable cigarette! 


J. WAYNE ADAMS of South Boston, Va., 22 
years an independent tobacco ware- 
houseman, says: “‘I’ve seen the makers of 
Luckies buy fine quality tobacco that makes 
a real smoke!’’ Mr. Adams has been a 
Lucky smoker for 15 years. Here’s more 
evidence that Luckies are a finer cigarette! 
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COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


L.9./MF 7, — Lucky Stuike Meana Fine Tobacco 


So round, so firm, so fully packed——so free and easy on the draw 











Dollar for Dollar 
you cant beat the now Pay MV A l4 q’ 





Everything it Takes to Make You Happy! 


Everybody who has seen the new Silver Streak Pontiac is im- 
pressed by the dollar for dollar value this wonderful car offers. 





Only Car in the World with 
Silver Streak Styling It’s big news when a car as beautiful, as sparkling a performer 


and as dependable and economical as Pontiac costs so very 


° 
America’s Lowest-Priced Straight Eight : 2 : Ss ie : 2 : : 
little. For here is America’s lowest-priced straight eight. Here is 


° 
Lowest-Priced Car with the lowest-priced car with Hydra-Matic Drive—now even lower 
GM meen Drive priced than ever! 
Thrilling, Power-Packed Performance If you haven't seen the new Pontiac yet, do so soon—it has 
—Choice of Six or Eight everything to make you happy, at a price any new car buyer can 
: easily afford. Dollar for dollar you just can’t beat a new Pontiac! 


World Renowned Road Record for 
Economy and Long Life 





PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








THE THEATER 





New Plays in Manhattan 
The Cocktail Party (by T. S. Eliot; 


produced by Gilbert Miller) is not a com- 
plete success as a play. But it is a major 
event in the theater. Not only is most of 
it a very remarkable piece of writing, but 
it is of a different order and it operates 
at a different level from any new play 
that Broadway has offered in years. 

It is a long, religious, didactic play, in 
verse. Yet it has the character of a psycho- 
logical study, of drawing-room comedy, of 
domestic drama. It begins significantly 
with a cocktail party, emblem of all that 
is frivolous, ephemeral and heterogeneous 
in modern life. Characteristically, one 
guest is a stranger even to the host. The 
hostess is absent—called, her husband 
explains, to the sickbed of an aunt. 

Actually, Lavinia Chamberlayne has left 
her husband. After five years of marriage 
she and Edward (Eileen Peel and Robert 
Flemyng) are neither happy nor faithful. 
Yet when the unknown guest agrees to 
bring Lavinia back, Edward is curiously 
glad; and though he has had a much 
sounder relation with Celia Coplestone 
(Irene Worth), he now doesn’t want her. 
When Lavinia does come back, she and 
Edward neurotically taunt each other. 

They go for advice to a Harley Street 
specialist, who turns out to be the stranger 
at the cocktail party. They both lay their 
cards on the table face down. The spe- 
cialist admonishes them for dramatizing 
themselves and trying to glorify their 
plight; they are, he says, mere self-de- 
ceivers. Actually Edward, who can love 
nobody, and. Lavinia, whom nobody can 
love, share a common bond of isolation, 
and will be far happier together than 
apart. Celia Coplestone comes to the spe- 
cialist, too, but with a sense of sin and a 
capacity for humility and atonement: for 
her, salvation, no matter how arduous, will 
be necessary. The play ends two years 
later with another cocktail party, showing 
the Chamberlaynes adjusted and telling of 
Celia’s death by crucifixion while working 
among heathen savages. 

For Playwright Eliot, the modern world 
has still the look of a wasteland where 
drinks and tidbits are served. But his own 
stony The Waste Land lies now a long way 
off, for he himself has seen a hopeful way 
out. His Harley Street specialist is preach- 
ing Christian faith as well as Freud, con- 
cerned with love as well as sex; and is 
indeed more spiritual adviser than psy- 
chiatrist. After his perplexed visitors have 
left, he and his assistants drink a libation 
of red wine—in telling contrast to a frivo- 
lous champagne toasting at the cocktail 
party—and chant for Celia: 


Watch over her in the desert 

Watch over her in the mountain 
Watch over her in the labyrinth 
Watch over her by the quicksand. 


Up to this peak point of the play, The 
Cocktail Party, however didactic, is ex- 
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ceedingly effective. The final scene, how- 
ever, badly overlengthens and considerably 
flattens and weakens the play; robs it, for 
all its substance, of the right, full-bodied 
effect. Dramatically, The Cocktail Party 
is a number of shining pieces rather than 
a satisfactory whole. 

Yet no recent play combines so much 
polish with so much weight, or expresses 
its insights with so much of the gaiety 
which Stendhal demanded of healthy art. 
But what is most important is that The 
Cocktail Party is a kind of triumph of 
spoken drama. Its author is a master of 
both language and verse, and his play asks 
only for performance; it does not require 


chanting. A fantasy, as was Giraudoux’s 
The Madwoman of Chaillot, it uses a 
much slighter and more tremulous fable. 
Instead of grandly and wackily turning 
Paris upside down, it delicately turns ex- 
istence inside out. Half the play merely 
suggests and evokes, like music; even the 
solider half is mostly talk. 

In a French provincial town suddenly 
everybody is happy and everything makes 
sense: the millionaire, for once, doesn’t 
win the lottery or the mother superior 
the motorcycle. A horrified government 
inspector arrives to investigate such an 
unseemly state of affairs, discovers some- 
thing worse—a pretty young schoolteacher 
who not only has her own whimsical ver- 
sion of the facts of life, but is seeking 
the facts of death from a ghost with 
whom she has romantic rendezvous. The 








Roger Wood. 


PLaywricut Extror & Actor GUINNESS 
After champagne, red wine. 


a production full of gauze curtains, revolv- 
ing stages, trick lighting and various sound 
effects. 

There are no pyrotechnics, even, of 
language; the brilliance lies in the pre- 
cision. Much of the verse is spoken—and 
strikes the ear—as prose; where the emo- 
tion or situation intensifies, the rhythm 
does. Yet there are echoes of Eliot’s own 
verse and a few faintly Elizabethan ones; 
examples of his skill in having characters 
pick up one another's phrases like dropped 
cues; and of speeches in which a key word 
is repeated several times with fine effect. 

Under E. Martin Browne’s very careful 
direction, a cast brought from England 
speaks the play excellently and acts it well. 
As the specialist, Alec Guinness plays with 
a particular, and particularly needed, au- 
thority. 


The Enchanted (adapted from the 
French of the late Jean Giraudoux by 
Maurice Valency; produced by David 
Lowe & Richard Davidson), whatever its 
weaknesses as a play, is frequently en- 


inspector tries in vain to exorcise the 
ghost, who refuses to vanish until he 
notices the girl unconsciously responding 
to a flesh-&-blood suitor. Even then the 
girl all but dies of losing him; it requires 
a whole persuasive symphony of mundane 
attractions to woo her back to life. 

All fantasy, as E. M. Forster has said, 
‘asks us to pay something extra” by way 
of credence or adjustment. In addition, 
this particular fantasy boasts far better 
symbolism than it does story. But The 
Enchanted is saved from any allegorical 
pallor or patness, from any insistent con- 
trast of illusion with reality (e.g., romantic 
yearnings for the moon with realistic cul- 
tivation of gardens) by its doubling back 
on itself and by its gay, vigilant irony. 
Through the inspector, Giraudoux pokes 
merciless fun at literal-mindedness, prac- 
tical wisdom, bureaucratic palaver. Yet he 
knows, and expresses with the sad sparkle 
of his wit, that man needs feet even more 
than wings, and must accept reality to 
survive. But there is yet another turn of 
the wheel: man need neither flee reality 
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LETTERS ABOUT TRAVEL 


“Guests in a Private Home” 
Sirs: 


I am writing to tell you how 
very delightful was my cruise on 
the President Cleveland. Hereto- 
fore I have traveled on foreign 
ships and so was very much im- 
pressed with the difference in the 
atmosphere of your entire ship. 
We were treated by Captain Eh- 
man... and all other officers as 
though we were guests in a pri- 
vate home. 





AvTHEA Pentecost 


Pentecost-Garrison School 
for Boys 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Winter VAcaTIoNn 


Fun in an outdoor tiled pool 
is included, 


Sirs: 

... our appreciation of your courtesies, and those of your... [staff] 
on the cruise of the President Wilson. The voyage was wonderful; we 
would not give up our experience for anything, and especially do we want 
to compliment you on the crew which was always efficient, accommodat- 
ing and pleasant. 7 " 

Epwin Henry Snorer, M.D. 
300 West 47th Street 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 


@ Officers and crew of the President 
Cleveland and President Wilson are 
making special plans to entertain 
passengers of upcoming Japan 
Cherry Blossom cruises, which sail 
from San Francisco March 21 (Los 
Angeles March 23) and April 11. 
The cruises, which include two vis- 
its each to Hawaii and Japan, and 
stop-overs at Hong Kong and the 
Philippines, last 41 days. New, low 





Lanp or Cuerry Biossoms 


Enchanting Japan landscape 
garden scene. plus tax. 


“Far Exceeded Our Expectations” 
Sirs: 

Yesterday my wife and I arrived in (San Francisco) on the S. S. Presi- 
dent Johnson on a trip from New York arranged by Thos. Cook & Son 
through your New York office. 


This is to tell you that due to the excellent accommodations and the 
courtesy and cooperation of Captain Angrick and his staff and the ex- 
cellent meals served under the supervision of Chief Steward Garcia, the 
trip was most enjoyable and comfortable. One thing that added greatly 
to our enjoyment and comfort was the wonderful lounge with which the 
ship is equipped. 

To sum up, the trip far exceeded 
our expectations. Victor G. L. Benincriecp 
160 Cabrini Boulevard 
New York City 


For complete details and serve JA.MERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


ice, consult your local travel ‘ 
agent or write directly to Dept. T-2, 311 California Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


American President Lines. 


fares start from $1084 first class’ 





nor accept it; he can deliberately trans- 
form it, as the girl’s young suitor does, 
squeezing undreamed-of poetry out of his 
highly prosaic job. 

Seldom really human but everywhere 
humane, The Enchanted shimmers with a 
fine Gallic playfulness. It improvises a 
quick, ingenious answer for everything, 
doubtless as a way of saying that there is 





Eileen Darby—Graphic House 
Wes-ey Appy & LEVEEN MACGRATH 
Instead of Paris, existence. 


no certain answer for anything, and that 
the nearest thing to release from care is a 
fantasy by Giraudoux. The obvious thea- 
ter qualities which The Enchanted lacks 
are richly offset by the rare ones it has. 
It is rather a shame that the production 
has just the earthiness needed by the 
play, the play just the airiness needed by 
the production, Adapter Valency’s version 
is good and George S. Kaufman’s staging 
far from bad. Leueen MacGrath is charm- 
ing as the girl, but too monotonous; Wes- 
ley Addy is engaging as the suitor, but too 
stiff. Only Francis Poulenc’s music catches 
the proper note of magic. 


The Man (by Mel Dinelli; produced 
by Kermit Bloomgarden) is young and 
very dangerous—a paranoiac with a per- 
secution mania who comes to do a day’s 
cleaning for a kindly, middle-aged widow. 
At first he cleans a little and complains a 
little. Then he slowly starts manifesting 
symptoms of mental disorder, conveying 
suggestions of physical violence. All the 
while he is also locking doors until the 
terrified housewife is completely his pris- 
oner. The end is still some way off, but 
sufficiently gruesome when it comes. 

Dorothy Gish and Don Hanmer handle 
their frightened and frightening roles, their 
near-hysterical relationship, with decided 
skill; in fact, their performances are far 
better than the play. Theatrically, The 
Man is too low for a hawk and too high 
for a buzzard: it lacks the proper serious- 
ness of a clinical study, the proper tingle 
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Good News for Non-drinkers 
and You! 


A stronger soft-drink 
with more character 





ou can now buy Schweppes im- 

ported Ginger Beer again — the 

strongest, most expensive soft 
drink in the world. 

Schweppes (rhymes with peps) have 
been brewing soft drinks since 1791. They 
have been part of the warp-and-woof of 
the Good Life as lived in England since 


the days of George III. | 


’ 
I. Schweppervescence 
The big difference berwe 
nd ordinary ginger ale is this: Ginger Beer has more 
sody and more of the real flavor of Zinciner 


Orricina.e (ginger). It also boasts the immortal 


n Schweppes Ginger Beer 


“schweppervescence.” 


2. Thirst things first 





Some connoisseurs swear they like Schweppes Ginger 
Beer better than any drink on earth—hard or soft. 
This isn’t mere snobbery— it’s good taste. Thirst 


things first. 


3. A great mixer 

Mix Schwe ppes ¢ yinger Beer with any good ale and 
you have Shandy Gaff, the “cricketer’s delight.” 
Mix it with gin, and you have Gin ’N Ginger, the 


tipple for Titans. 


4. Where to buy 
You can now buy Schweppes Ginger Beer at quality 


grocers and better pubs everywhere. 





Heublein Food Importing Co., Inc. 
730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Concert Hall 
REPRODUCTION 


you'll be Front-row Center with your 


FM-AM TABLE RADIO 


Enchanting tonal beauty and studio-real 
fidelity ore all yours to enjoy with this 
striking Motorola. “Radar-Type" FM 
tuner. Smart “Sweep Station" dial for 
ease of tuning. Stunning Forest Green 
or Mahogany Bakelite cabinet, gold trim. 
See ... hear . . . MODEL 79XM21! 


20 YEARS OF ELECTRONICS ACHIEVEMENT 
GUARANTEE MOTOROLA HIGH QUALITY 






















BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 









New York’s 

famous Essex House 
offers an address of distinction, 
overlooking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities. 
Recently redecorated and refur- 
nished. Rooms with Television. 


It’s not cheap! 


But it’s authentically FRENCH 
...onion rings sauteed in real 
CREAMERY BUTTER...swimming 
in rich BEEF STOCK ...sharp- 
ened by rare old PARMESAN 
CHEESE ...simmered in SMALL 
BATCHES. Naturally it costs 
more...Ask your grocer 

or... write direct to 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 





Rooms with bath from $7 to $12 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $15 


Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX | 
HQ@USE 


on-the-park 





160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK | 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. | 
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of a thriller. It is not merely that the 
piece is too slow-moving. The Man de 
presses instead of exhilarates, sets its 
audience longing for good wholesome ma- 
niacs and fine fancy killers. 

like good farce, has 
its non-reali it lowers actuality 
to heighten effect. The Man violates the 
rules. Once criminality is portrayed as a 
kind of malignant d i 
better than cancer a 
tainment. 


Good melo 








sease, it is hardl 
a theme for enter 








New Revues in Manhattan 


Dance Me a Song (produced by Dwight 
Deere Wiman) is a professional-looking 
revue that uses an amateur-night tech- 
nique. All sorts of people have “entered” 
individual songs and sketches in the show 
and whether from too many cooks, or 
mere incompetent cooking, Dance Me a 
Song makes very thin broth. For awhile it 
can just manage to be termed uneven; by 
the end, there is no kinder word than weak. 

The show boasts a batch of sprightly 
and likable young people, including Danc- 
er Joan McCracken. But youth at the 
prow can seldom prosper without ability 
in the engine room. The show has some 
pleasantly simple dance numbers, but 
more that are noisy and elaborate. One or 
two songs are nice enough to listen to, but 
there are none worth talking about. The 
sketches, always the most important part 
of a revue, are by & large the deadliest 
part of this one. 

Two spoofs about radio deserve a mild 
hand. Wally Cox, a young monologuist 
who writes his own stuff, deserves a very 
loud cheer. By means of a quiet Will- 
Rogersish manner and a sharp Ring- 
Lardnerish pen, he creates a couple of 
monstrously matter-of-fact characters that 
are both hilarious and appalling. 





Alive and Kicking (music by Hal 
Borne, Irma Jurist & Sammy Fain; lyrics 
by Paul Francis Webster & Ray Golden 
produced by William R. Katzell & Mr. 
Golden) turns bright just often enough to 
accentuate its general dullness, It is a 
mussy show; its acts don’t move in pro- 
cession, they merely pile up like wash, It 
is also a mechanical show; it behaves as 
though the right proportion of songs, skits 
and dance numbers were just as good as 
the right kind. 

The songs, studded with lines like 
“Now that I have found you,” all sound 
the same and all sound banal. Jack Cole's 
wriggly, exotic dances are all much the 
same too, and elaborately meaningless, 
but they are sometimes decidedly clever. 
The skits and satiric ditties vary enor- 
mously. Many need the ax, many others 
the pruning knife, and even the best could 
use manicure scissors. But there are funny 
things in a take-off of a book-and-author 
luncheon, the plight of a man who has 
sworn off cigarettes, and a parody of a 
sentimental French chanteuse. Assisting 
usually at their peril—are Comics David 
3urns and Jack Gilford, and Lenore (Jun- 
ior Miss) Lonergan. Now grown up, Ac- 
tress Lonergan should make a good come- 
dienne when she gets the right comedy. 
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See Ireland, England, Belgium, 


France, Spain and Italy in 
LONDON is only 12% hours from New York 


PARIS is only 114 hours from London on 


by double-decked Clipper! You fly in the the spring, before the the PAA System. Now’s the time to go— 
smooth upper air, far above surface storms, while Clipper fares are reduced, hotels and 
Only Pan American offers daily service. summer rush starts. trains are uncrowded and your dollar buys 
Scores of new luxuries, including congenial more because European currencies have been 
lower-deck club lounge. No extra fare! devalued. There’s no tipping on a Clipper. 


Only GO cigs let 
10 Save ovet D5 "an your round tap 
Cjqoer tares ro ON, A Wee aedicgudetees 


é London is only $46670 . . . to Paris, $49330 
a EE Ca, 
++. to Lisbon, $47470 


e+» to Rome, $59760 







‘ 


Double-decked Clippers have 
been acclaimed by more than 
665,000 people at public inspec- 
tions here and abroad. They're 
the world’s largest, fastest, most 
luxurious airliners! 





Olds Mast 


@Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, 





Cyperenced Millie 
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All leading automatic drives have been good—but 

not nearly as good as Packard Ultramatic Drive! 

Ten minutes with this Packard triumph will 

tell you why it's the successor to all the other 

‘ automatic drives you've ever known, 

What do you mis S most Born of a Packard 16-year research and develop- 
ment program—backed by $7,000,000 in new 

precision manufacturing facilities—Packard 

Ultramatic Drive, standard equipment on the 


in your present aulomatic drive ? Custom models, is now available, at moderate 


extra cost, on the Super and Eight Deluxe series. 
Get a demonstration! You'll discover that 

Packard Ultramatic Drive has everything you've 

been missing in your present automatic drive! 





Simplicity? Packard does away Quiet smoothness? There's no Gas economy? Packard Ultra- 
with the clutch pedal ...and with jerk, no “clunk?’ in Packard Ultra- matic Drive is a gas-saver—because 
all gear-shifting. Just step on the matic Drive — because there’s no there's no slippage at cruising 
gas and steer! gear-shifting anywhere, any time. speeds, even on steep grades! 





Quick responsiveness? There's Safe, positive control? Ultra- Flexibility? Packard Ultramatic 
no lag in Ultramatic Drive, wait- matic banishes ““down-shifts;’ Drive lets you change from For- 
ing for gears to shift. “Tramp which might cause a prolonged ward to Reverse—instantly. Yes, 
down” for bursts of acceleration! skid on slippery pavement. you can rock it in snow! 


Lheres never been anything lhe 


Packard Ublteamatic Drive 






1950 PackarD Eicnt Detuxe 


135-HP Touring Sedan Ask the man who owns one 





EDUCATION 





Last Class 


One morning last week an elderly man 
with wispy white hair mounted his plat- 
form in a Columbia University classroom 
and began his lecture as if it were to be 
just like any other. He did not appear to 
notice that his audience, even larger than 
usual, had filled every seat and lined 
the walls. Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes 
spoke as he always spoke, bringing his 
course in modern European history up to 
the minute. Just before the warning bell 
sounded for the end of class, he had come 
to 1950. “And there,” said Carlton Hayes, 
“IT leave you.” 

As every student in the hall knew, 67- 
year-old Historian Hayes was indeed leav- 





Histor1an Hayes & STUDENTS 
“A-a-h-h-h,” 


ing his class. As student and teacher, he 
had been at Columbia for exactly 50 years 
—seven years listening to other people 
and 43 years with other people having to 
listen to me.” Last week, at term’s end, 
it was time for him to retire. 

Boom, Pause, Boom. It was hard for 
Columbia to believe. In 50 years Carlton 
Hayes had become an almost legendary 
figure on Morningside Heights. He was 
the elder statesman with the courtly man- 
ners who could call a greying colleague 
“My dear boy ...” and still make it 
sound quite proper. He taught history 
with an actor’s skill. Looking majestically 
out into space, he would boom a few sen- 
tences, then pause, then boom out again. 
Sometimes he would wrap his double- 
breasted coat close around him as if it 
were a cloak and seem to become Disraeli, 
Metternich or Bismarck himself. Even his 
prolonged “A-a-h-hs ...” (“A miracle 
of breath control,” one student called 
them) seemed dramatic. Once, in the 
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midst of his pacings, he fell right off his 
platform. Nobody laughed, for fear of 
breaking his spell. 

In time his fame spread beyond Colum- 
bia. He saw his subject as not just a 
chronicle of battles and politics, but a 
web of economics, of manners, morals, 
ideas and ideals as well. Each summer, 
working from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m, each day, 
he labored on his own writings until he 
had authored or co-authored 23 books. 

Change & Continuity. In 1942, Carlton 
Hayes uprooted himself from Columbia to 
become, for three wartime years, Franklin 
Roosevelt’s ambassador to Spain. His mis- 
sion: to help persuade Dictator Franco 
that there was no future for him in enter- 
ing World War II on the side of the Axis. 
After V-E day he hurried back to teach- 
ing. “That,” he explained, “is my life.” 

As that life ended, he admitted to his 
students that the world did not seem so 
bright to him as it had 43 years before, 
But, said he, “I don’t want anybody 
to commit suicide over the fate of the 
world.” He wanted his students to remem- 
ber one thing: “History’s continuity is 
greater and stronger than its changes.” 
For Columbia, history without Carlton 
Hayes would be a change indeed. 


Who's Qualified? 


When Lincoln Levison moved to Green- 
field, Ill. two summers ago, the town 
(pop. 1,006) took to him at once. He 
opened a small sawmill and customers 
came flocking. Soon he was able to move 
into a trim white house with his wife and 
two little daughters. To wife Marjorie, 
Greenfield seemed “just like heaven.” 

Then fall came and the trouble started. 
The town discovered that the Levisons 
were not sending seven-year-old Carolyn 
to school. Instead, Mrs. Levison was 
teaching her at home. The Levisons ex- 
plained that they were Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists and that as far as they could see, 
their religion was strict on the matter. 
Said Mrs. Levison, quoting an Adventist 
text: “Parents are the best teachers of 
their children until they are eight to ten. 
Small children should be left free as lambs 
to run out of doors.” As a former col- 


. lege student, Mrs. Levison thought she 


was fully qualified to teach. She had 
a complete set of second-grade texts for 
Carolyn. 

But the county school superintendent 
disagreed. The Levisons were arrested for 
violating the state compulsory school law 
and fined $5. They appealed the case. 

Out-of-town reporters wrote that per- 
haps the Levisons were being persecuted 
because of their religion. At that point 
Greenfielders lost patience. They objected 
to the slur on their town, resented the 
trouble the Levisons were causing. Cus- 
tomers stopped going to Levison’s saw- 
mill; stores stopped extending him credit. 
Finally the Levisons moved out of town, 
But they were not giving up their fight. 

Last week the battle ended. The Illinois 
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MEADQUARTERS, COOP, UNION, SWEDEN 


More for Your Travel Dollar 


To see the truly remarkable advances in 
civilized living that the Scandinavian coun- 
tries stand for, plan a winter or spring visit, 
when things are at their normal best. 

In Denmark, Norway, Sweden, progres- 
sive peoples demonstrate new ideas in social 
and economic life on a nationwide scale — 
proving grounds for future development! 

Meet the people. See their modern schools, 
workshops and museums. Study modern ar- 
chitecture, housing, social welfare pro- 
grams, the famed cooperative movement. 

Scandinavian life is gay and charming. 
Hotels good, food delightful. There’s opera, 
theatre, ballet, splendid winter sport. 

See your travel agent for this year’s edu- 
cational tours, Let us help plan in detail. 





FREE! New brochure on educational travel 


and color booklet “Scandinavia Invites”. 
Address: Box G, 


SCANDINAVIAN 


NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





UNDERSTANDING...THROUGH TRAVEL 
++IS THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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| New York? 


2000 modern rooms 


at sensible rates — 
all with radio, many 
with TELEVISION 


ON TIMES SQUARE 
AT RADIO CITY 
ALFREDO LEWIS 
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LUVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 
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Wide World, C 
Captain Boycott 


“No word is a mere word.” 


supreme court ruled that since Mrs. Levi- 
son had been to college and was following 
the prescribed school courses, she was in- 
deed a qualified teacher and could keep 
Carolyn at home. It had nothing to do 
with religious freedom, said the court. 
Any Illinois parent, if he gave his child as 
good a schooling as the school, might 
properly do the same thing. 


Report from the Jungle 

“I have a mind like blotting paper,” 
British Lexicographer Eric Partridge once 
said. In the past dozen years, he has blot- 
ted up enough odd facts about words (“It 
becomes a dreadful habit”) to fill a Dic- 
tionary of Slang, a Dictionary of Clichés 
and a Dictionary of the Underworld. Last 
week the latest product of his addiction 
was on U.S. bookshelves. Name into Word 
(Macmillan; $4.50) was a colorful cata- 
logue of “proper names that have become 
common property.” 

To Lexicographer Partridge “no word is 
a mere word.” Words, says he, become the 
“mirror of society and the index of civili- 
zation.”* Sometimes a word travels as far 
as history itself. Sherry was “the wine of 
Jerez,” cambric the “linen made at Cam- 
brai,” and tobacco the product of the 
West Indian island of Tobago. 

Other words spring from men and 
events. In the 1880s members of the Irish 
Land League gave the silent treatment 
to a hated estate agent named Captain 
Charles Boycott. The method they used 
stuck, and so did boycott. A century be- 
fore, France’s finance minister, Etienne de 
Silhouette, introduced a series of such 
niggardly reforms that his name became a 
synonym for anything meager and finally 
for a portrait in barest outline. 

Such names had made the full descent 
to lower case; others had been borrowed 
intact, capitals and all. Prime Minister 
Gladstone, a busy traveler in his day, 
became a traveling bag. Prince ‘Albert 
became a watch chain, a long coat and, 
among Australian beggars, a toe-rag worn 
in place of socks. 

Partridge clears Charles Dickens of all 
responsibility for the expression “go to 





* For other news of words, sce Press. 


the dickens,” a Victorian nice-nellyism for 
“go to the devil.” But Dickens’ perpetu- 
ally optimistic Mr. Micawber produced 
micawberish and the pompous Mr. Bum- 
ble lent his name to incompetence forever 
after. Similarly, a hangman named Der- 
rick is immortalized in hoisting devices, 
French Physician Joseph Guillotin in a 
machine which struck him as more hu- 
mane than the ax, and be-trousered Suf- 
fragette Amelia Bloomer in billowing pan- 
talets. It is a process that has never 
stopped, concludes Partridge happily— 
from Solon, who became a synonym for 
lawyer, to Mae West, who became a life 
jacket. 

Meanwhile, with names accounted for, 
the indefatigable Partridge had turned to 
another word study. He was spending his 
days deep in the British Museum, but he 
wasn’t saying just what he was up to. 
“You may not know much about the 
world of scholarship,” he explained to a 
reporter, “but it is like a jungle. If any 
other group of scholars should get an 
inkling of what I am doing, they might 
beat me to it.” 


Virginibus Puerisque 

Time was when college undergraduates 
surveyed themselves on such simple ques- 
tions as war and politics, blondes and bru- 
nettes. In the Kinsey era, that is old hat. 
For the past three years the editors of the 
Yale Banner, New Haven’s yearbook, 
have been asking students all sorts of per- 
sonal questions. Last week the Banner 
flashed the dope about the “Human Yale.” 

It had found that half the student body 
had had sexual intercourse and generally 
more than “once or twice.” Fraternity 
men (62%) were apt to be a bit more 
experienced than  non-fraternity men 
(45%). One out of ten Yalemen was either 
married, engaged, or going steady. The 
rest liked to play the field, except for a 
lonely 8% who dated hardly at all. 

All in all, Yalemen were not insisting on 
the double standard for their women: 
only 8% said they would insist on virgin- 
ity in their brides. They were apt to be 
self-critical: one out of three insisted that 
there was far too much drinking at Yale 
on weekends. 
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Natural Rubber 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 


q 
— A better road—that actually costs much less to keep in repair! 
That’s the promise of natural rubber. 


Highway tests indicate that a small amount of 
natural rubber, mixed with the top surfacing of an 
asphalt road, will make it wear longer, 

resist extremes of hot and cold weather, and provide 
more safety against skidding. 


What’s more—such roads may cost no more 
than ordinary roads to build as well as save on 
Write for Free Booklet “Stretch- road repair bills year after year. 
ing Highway Dollars—WITH RUB- 
BER ROADS", The story of a new Already four states have laid test strips of natural 
use for natural rubber that prom- 


pale fas Wibs eimai rubber roads—with others to follow. 


isee better 
should interest every car owner, tax- 
payer and highway official. Write 
for your free copy to Dept, $0 
NATURAL RUBBER BUREAU, 
1631 KSt.,N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 


It is the big news in highway construction today! 





Natural Rubber Bureau i: «s:. 





'.W., Washington 6, D.C, 





WORLD'S GREATEST 
RUBBER-GROWING AREAS 


A CLINIC FOR RUBBER TREES 





In Southeast Asia there are over a half-mil- 
lion rubber forms that can produce more 
than one and one-half million tons of natural 
rubber a year. Yet only 60 years ago, not 
a single rubber tree grew in this whole area. 


An experienced botanist in the Rub- 
ber Research Institute of Malaya con- 
tinuously checks specimens from rub- 
ber trees to determine if the trees are 
free from damaging fungus disease, 


RUBBER TREE SURGEON 


Research centers in Southeast Asia 
teach the rubber grower how to dis- 
cover tree diseases and how to cure 
them. Here a Malayan worker cuts 
offa diseased root from arubbertree. 


PROTECTING THE RUBBER GROWER 


Japanese occupation during the war 
encouraged banditry. Today, scotter- 
ed Communist-led gangs harass rub- 
ber planters in Malaya. Despite such 
incidents production is ata high peak. 


NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 
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A vacation abroad is within your grasp. For 
now you can fly to Paris from New York at a 
round-trip fare of only one-tenth more than the 
regular one-way fare. Also, your dollar is worth 
so much more abroad... living expenses are greatly « 


reduced. This is your chance to visit Magnificent $i. Pete's 


_ relations...to make your pilgrimage yee fin ap 
to Rome...to see the great 
*» cities and resorts of Europe. You'll be in Paris 


15% hours after leaving New York...no 
weather problems at Air France flight 

altitudes. And flying Air France is air travel at its 
best . . . luxurious Constellations 

z ... service that’s a joy 

Vie"... cuisine prepared by 

ah famous French chefs... 

vintage wines and 

champagne to make dining a special event. 

New York to Paris and Return: 

$407.00 (Through March 15). Similar 


Relax on the fascinating, ‘ 
unbelievable Riviera. 






eee 
ae 


AS 


reduced 15-Day Round-trip Fares to » 2) \ol) y& 


other destinations. 


—.. 
Dine superbly in | } 
world famous restaurants. AV U-y 
5 






MAGIC DOORWAY TO PARIS 
---AND ALL THE WORLD 


AIR 
FRANCE 


31 YEARS OF OVERWATER FLYING 


YOUR 


Your Travel Agent is your 
best counselor ...moke use 
of his experience. Air France 
offices in 71 countries are 
staffed by trained personnel 
who will provide you with 
every assistance en route, 





* a / 


YAIR FRANCE 


683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22; Other Offices in Boston, 
Washington, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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MEDICINE 


Busy Antibodies 


Rheumatic fever seems to follow a 
streptococcus infection of the nose and 
upper throat. Doctors have long been 
aware of this fact without knowing why. 
Last week, Dr. Charles H. Rammelkamp 
announced in Cheyenne that he and a 
team of researchers had found out. They 
may thus have found out how to prevent 
most rheumatic fever cases. 

Dr. Rammelkamp’s team began this dis- 
covery while working at Fort Francis E. 
Warren, Wyo., where many cases of rheu- 
matic fever had developed. The researchers 
started with the fact that about three 
weeks after the beginning of a strep in- 
fection, the victim develops antibodies in 
his system as the streptococci are dis- 
posed of. 

Says Dr. Rammelkamp: “Since rheu- 
matic fever attacks about 3% of strep 
patients at this same time, we figured 
that these antibodies were the culprits. 
So if we could cure the strep infection 
before the three weeks were up, the pa- 
tient’s body would be relieved of the ne- 
cessity for producing these antibodies, 
thus thwarting the development of rheu- 
matic fever.” 

It worked. When penicillin killed off 
the streptococci early, rheumatic fever 
was prevented in almost every case. Dr. 
Rammelkamp’s conclusion: “Since rough- 
ly 60% of all strep throats are severe 
enough to make the patient seek a phy- 
sician’s advice, it is now possible to pre- 
vent 60% of rheumatic fever cases.” 





Promising Prospect 

A short, tentative step toward the con- 
trol of one kind of cancer was announced 
this week by Dr. Hugh J. Creech of Phila- 
delphia’s Institute for Cancer Research. 
The variety of cancer: sarcoma, a deadly 
form which involves the body’s connective 
tissues. The medication: Polysaccharides 
(multiple sugars) produced by bacteria. 

The work has taken several years be- 
cause these polysaccharides normally have 
harmful effects on the patient. Also, after 
the first injection, the patient develops an 
immunity to them. Dr. Creech has gone 
far toward overcoming both difficulties. 
By treating the patient in advance (with 
injections rich in antibodies), he can safe- 
ly give 50 times the normal dose, and 
later doses remain effective. 

More than 130 far-advanced cancer vic- 
tims have been treated. None is considered 
cured, but all (especially those with sar- 
coma) seemed somewhat bettér and 20% 
to 30% showed marked improvement. 
When treatment began, a few patients 
had been given only a few months to live. 
Four years later, they are living “com- 
fortable and productive lives.” 

Says Dr. Creech cautiously: “This is 
far from a cure for human cancer.” But, 
he adds, the method is so promising that 
he is willing to work on it, if necessary, 
for the next ten years. 
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With Kodachrome Film 


in your miniature camera 
you get this 


of your Kodachrome 

pictures . . . finished as color slides without extra charge, 
made to order...in 
the reasonably priced 3X size shown, or in larger or smaller sizes. 


Brearu-rakinc Beauty —new interest and charm— 
in the full-color pictures you can easily take! Just load 
a miniature camera having f/6.3 lens or better with 
















Kodachrome Film. The cameras and projectors 
described below are all quality instruments. See them 
at your Kodak dealer's. 





Kodak Flash Bantam f/4.5 Camera— Palm-size 
miniature big in ability. Lumenized lens. 4 shutter 
speeds to 1/200. $49.50, including Federal Tax. 


Kodak 35 Camera with range finder — Lumenized 
f/3.5 lens, 5 shutter speeds to 1/200. $86.75, including 
Federal Tax. 

Kodaslide Projector, Model 1A— For big, brilliant 


images. $27.50. Other Kodaslide Projectors, $47.50 up. 
Illustrated above — Master Model. 


Kodaslide Table Viewer—A new viewer that holds 
up to 75 color slides, projects them—enlarged about 
5 times—on its own built-in screen. $95. 
EASTMAN Kopak CoMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak 


TRADE MARK 




















COMING OR GOING... 


AGAIN THIS YEAR THE 


You could pay a thousand dollars more and still not get all the new beauty... 
extra room...famous ruggedness of this great new Dodge 


It’s an even BIGGER VALUE... this 
year's sparkling new Dodge! 

Here’s BIGGER VALUE in smart new 
styling...in ease of handling... in 
comfort.,..in sound engineering. And 
in actual dollars and cents, too, be- 
cause Dodge costs just a few dollars 
more than the lowest-priced cars. 

When you compare Dodge with 
cars in the upper price brackets, it’s 
easy to see how you could pay a 
thousand dollars more and not get 
all the new Dodge gives you. 


Despite its smart low, graceful lines 
outsiwE, Dodge is higher, wider, 
longer on the INsivE to give you the 
spacious roominess that spells solid 
comfort...that means extra room for 
your head, for your legs. And Dodge 
design permits more usable space 
inside for extra wide seats...extra 
elbow and shoulder room. 

On the outside Dodge is more 
compact for easier handling. Less 
overhang front and rear makes park- 
ing and garaging simpler, easier. 


The very steering wheel in your 
hands gives you a wonderful feel- 
ing of control. You drive utterly re- 
laxed, because you are sure of in- 
stant, pillow-soft stops with Dodge 
Safeguard Brakes...and of flashing 
pick-up, when you need it, from the 
powerful “Get-away” Engine! 

See this great new Dodge your 
dealer is waiting to show you. See 
how it gives a far GREATER VALUE in 
comfort, sound engineering, de- 
pendability and style that stays new! 








NEW VALUE IN BEAUTY—New refine- 


ments, new lighting and design of in- 


strument panel enhance interior beauty. 
Landscape windshield and “knee-level” 
seats add to driving comfort, safety. 


NEW VALUE IN COMFORT—With gen- 
erous head and leg room you sit nat- 
urally in a comfortable position. Huge 
new rear “picture window” for safer 
vision... gives feeling of spaciousness. 





SMARTER THAN EVER... 


NEW VALUE IN PERFORMANCE~—You'll 
thrill to the eager way Dodge responds 
...to the smoothness of gyrol Fluid 
Drive! No-shift Gyro-Matic optional on 
Coronet models at moderate extra cost. 











See water- and shock-resistant, self- 

* winding and calendar watches, chro- 

nometers and chronographs, other Swiss fea- 

tures. A fine Swiss watch is a treasure of 

lasting pride—for you—or jor the fortunate 
one who receives it from you, 





- 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN A JEWELEO-LEVER 
ANO A CHEAP WATCH MOVEMENT. 


Your watch ticks 432,000 times 
Ve aday. The impulse transmitted through 
the jeweled pallet in a jeweled-lever move- 
ment is far more accurate and more easily 
regulated than the impulse transmitted 
through the metal pin in a cheap movement. 


When you give a watch to someone you love, 
it’s not only a constant reminder of you but of the 
importance and value of time. And, when you give a 
watch with a quality Swiss jeweled-lever movement, 


you can be sure that your gift not only leads in beauty 
but in dependability and downright value. So—don’t 
be fooled by so-called watch “bargains” —you usually 
get just about what you pay for! 


Most eloquent way to say 


“Happy Birthday” 





The watch you buy today is a high 

* tribute to the quality Swiss movements 

that make possible the smartest new watch 

fashions. Always — it’s the movement that 

counts—be sure your new watch has a qual- 
ity Swiss jeweled-lever movement. 





Today your watch can be serviced 

* economically and promptly if it has a 
quality Swiss jeweled-lever movement. When 
you buy a new watch, rely on a jeweler in 
whom you have confidence —he'll show you 
the best Swiss movements in your price range. 


For the gifts you'll give with pride—let your jewe ler be your guide 


<. 
he WATCHMAKERS OF (2A SWITZERLAND 
The WATCHM =< 


© 1950 Swiss Federation of Watch Manufacturers 
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Record Breakers 


Two big traveling art shows prepared to 
hit the road leaving broken records behind 
them. At Manhattan’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum the Van Gogh exhibition (Time, 
Oct. 31) closed last week after a three- 
month stand. The paintings of the lonely 
Dutchman who sold only two canvases in 
his lifetime had set an alltime Met record 
(302,553 at so¢ a head) for a single 
exhibition. 

In Washington, the $80 million Habs- 
burg collection with its rich Titians, 
Rubenses and Velasquezes (Tre, Dec. 5) 
had drawn more than 800,000, admission 
free, in 40 days. Though short of the 
964,970 who piled in to see the touring 
Berlin museum masterpieces in the spring 
of 1948, the show had broken all winter 
attendance records at the National Gallery. 

Next stops for the Habsburgs: Manhat- 
tan, Chicago and San Francisco; for the 
Van Goghs: Chicago. 


City Boy 

The critics have called lean-faced, Bos- 
ton-born Jack Levine, 35, one of the half- 
dozen liveliest young painters in the U.S. 
Some of Levine’s own words for himself 
are “romantic humanitarian,” “editorial” 
artist, “social” artist. In a crowded Back 
Bay gallery last week, gallerygoers at Le- 
vine’s first big show got a chance to see 
for themselves what all the words meant. 

The show proved that Levine was cer- 
tainly a lively painter. His composition 
was clever and his colors bright. Occasion- 
ally, when the editorial mood hit him too 
hard, he began wagging his brush. Then 
the result was little better than partisan 
cartooning, ¢.g., a soapbox snarl at the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor, titled Re- 
ception in Miami. But when he chose to 
paint subjects instead of targets—the 
grimy street corners of downtown Ameri- 
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The Downtown Gallery 


Levine’s “APTEKA” 
Off the soapbox. 


ca, a littered store window, a peddler’s 
sway-backed nag or a weary tombstone 
cutter—Levine had something of his own 
to say. And he said it with energy. 

Levine is determinedly a city boy. The 
youngest of a Boston shoemaker’s eight 
children, he was upset when his family 
moved out of the tenements of the South 
End of Boston to roomier Roxbury. Eight- 
year-old Jackie was “horrified by the trees 
and piazzas.” He consoled himself “by 
making drawings of drunkards and other 
things I remembered.” 

It was the WPA art project, in the ’30s, 
that gave Levine his first real chance to 
paint. He took a studio back in Boston’s 
soot-filmed slums and began working with 
the tense brush strokes and smoldering 
colors of the expressionists he most ad- 
mired: Rouault, Soutine, Kokoschka. 

Soon his well-oiled swipes at prune- 
wrinkled millionaires and politicians and 
his nostalgic back-streetscapes began to 
attract attention. In 1942 his sprightly 


Dale Rooks 


RossyoHN-Gresincs Lrvinc Room 
On the public’s terms. 
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painting String Quartet won him a $3,000 
purchase prize at Manhattan’s Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. It was the first of a 
string of awards for Jack Levine. 

Some of Levine’s latest paintings gave 
indication that he was losing a little of his 
early bile. Cartoons in oil like Reception 
in Miami and Welcome Home, a prod at 
Army brass, came a little less frequently. 
“I may have been angry or bitter but I 
don’t stay that way,” explained Levine. 

Levine’s newest interests: Byzantine- 
rich canvases of imaginary kings, hand- 
some studies of generously fleshed women 
reminiscent of Rubens and Renoir, playful 
classical allegories. But he is still a city 
boy. His next big project, he announced, 
would be a “gigantic” canvas of a pawn- 
shop. Said Levine: “A pawnshop has every- 
thing. A pawnshop means something.” 


Grand Rapids Modern 


The January Midwestern furniture dis- 
plays had the new look. In mahogany- 
bound Grand Rapids, Mich., strongest cit- 
adel of period-piecing in the U.S., last 
week’s displays by old-line manufacturers 
showed that over half of them had added 
handsome, well-designed modern to their 
quality period products. It was the same 
kind of story at Chicago’s winter fur- 
niture exhibitions, showcases of a large 
part of the rest of the U.S. furniture 
industry. 

The 74-year-old Widdicomb Furniture 
Co. had been the first big Grand Rapids 
producer to go completely contemporary. 
In 1942 it hired star Manhattan Designer 
Terence Harold Robsjohn-Gibbings to 
match the best Queen Anne and Louis 
Quatorze with sleek modern. By this year 
most other companies had gotten into the 
act, were turning out their own handsome 
lines in native American woods. An out- 
spoken critic (Good-bye, Mr. Chippen- 
dale) of both fake antique and engine- 
room modern, Robsjohn-Gibbings sounded 
off for Grand Rapids modern last week. 
Said he: “People aren’t fools. In general, 
the public taste is right and we must 
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Winter's worst needn't worry you when 
you go Pullman. 

You travel on dependable railroad 
schedules and arrive in the heart of town 


ls good business to GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE ALL- SAFE / 








: 
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¥ 
x 
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oe 


convenient to everything. You relax en- 
route and enjoy a good night's sleep in 
safe, carefree comfort. You get where 
you want to go when you go Pullman. 


© 1980, THE PULLMAN COMPAN 








realize that modern furniture must be 
designed on the public’s terms.” 

Among the items that Grand Rapids 
figured the public was ready to bid for 
right away: cork-topped dining-room ta- 
bles, streamlined rockers, foam-rubber easy 
chairs, spreading couches and coffee tables 
slung low enough to fit under modern 
picture-windows (see cut). 


Warmth 


Then saith the damsel that kept the 
door unto Peter, Art not thou also one of 
this man’s disciples? He saith, I am not. 

And the servants and the officers stood 
there, who had made a fire of coals; for it 
was cold: and they warmed themselves: 
and Peter stood with them, and warmed 
himself. 


In 1660, bankrupt old Painter Rem- 
brandt Harmensz van Rijn, inspired by 
this scene from the Gospels, painted his 
famous St. Peter Denying Christ. Last 
week Americans, studying at first hand 





eapolis Institute of Arts 


REMBRANDT'S “LUCRETIA” 
The burghers were cold. 





the burnished faces of servant woman and 
erring Peter, could still warm themselves 
before the glowing picture. 

Insured for $500,000, the masterpiece 
had made the trip from Amsterdam’s 
Rijksmuseum to be part of the most im- 
pressive Rembrandt show to be held in 
the U.S. in more than 15 years. It had 
taken officials of Manhattan’s Wildenstein 
gallery more than a year to organize the 
show; it was that hard to dislodge Rem- 
brandts from their home museums. 

The 81 carefully selected paintings, 
etchings and drawings ranged from the 
artist’s confident, worldly Self-Portrait as 
a Young Man (1631), when he was Am- 
sterdam’s most fashionable artist-about- 
town, to Lucretia, his pensive recollection 
of his long-dead mistress Hendrickje Stof- 
fels, finished in 1666, when he had gained 
the resigned wisdom of an aging, ruined 
man waiting for death. It was part of 
Rembrandt’s misfortune that such later 
pictures had left the stolid burghers of 
Amsterdam cold. Last week they helped to 
make the show at the Wildenstein the 
warmest in Manhattan. 
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But there’s no mistaking “HORSES” for “HAWSERS”’ on Disc Edison Voicewriter 


You Save Business Time 


WHEN 


Business men—and entire offices — 
achieve the most at lowest cost with 
the Disc Edison Voicewriter. 


This most modern instrument 
gives you the full convenience of 
machine dictation... plus the supe- 
rior understandability of Edison’s ex- 
clusive Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action— 
much higher understandability than 
any other instrument. 


You save valuable time in dictating 


Now, from Edison, 
the only company 
moking both elec- 
tronic dise-type (il- 
lustrated) and 
electronic cylinder- 
type, you gef an 
unbiased answer 
to “which type is 
best for me?” 
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“EAR-TUNED JEWEL-ACTION” 


GIVES HER A CLEAR 


.+. your secretary does better, faster 
work... free from errors that waste 
her time—and yours. 

It Catches the Consonants that Count 
Sounds like s, z, f, th ordinarily are 
difficult to catch when transcribing. 
Edison’s electronic Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action—reproducing thousands more 
cycles per second than any other 
dictating instrument—faithfully pre- 
serves these “high-frequency” sounds 


PICTURE OF WHAT YOU SAY 


that count the most in recognition. 

Compact Disc Edison Voicewriter 
is the only instrument expressly built 
for office dictation... that is portable, 
too, but with no sacrifice of under- 
standability. No other instrument 
matches Edison understandability be- 
cause only Edison has Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action. 

Write us for the helpful free booklet, 
“How to Simplify Your Daily Life.” 


For free demonstration, phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, or write 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 45 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. In 
Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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*"| keep my false teeth clean and 
odor-free with Polident. When 
my plate feels clean and fresh 
and cool from a Polident bath, 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 

Mr. A. G. R., New Milford, Pa, 





You know what Mr. R. means— 
it’s a wonderful feeling to know that 
you’re not offending friends with 
Denture Breath. And it’s great when 
your plates feel clean and cool and 
fresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember, dental plates need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser. Don’t brush, soak them in 
Polident (only about a cent a day) 
to keep them sparkling clean, free 
from Denture Breath. Get Polident 


tomorrow. | 
NO BRUSHING N | info 
K 


Seak plate or bridge 
daily —fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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RELIGION 


“Unhappy Situation" 


Throughout most of Christendom, from 
Jan. 18 to Jan. 25, both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics celebrated a Week of 
Prayer for Christian Unity that the divi- 
sions between Christians might speedily be 
healed. 

The prayers were not the same, nor 
were they said together. There is a Roman 
Catholic ban on participating in formal 
worship not specifically Roman Catholic. 
But for the past ten years an English 
organization, known as the Church Union, 
has sponsored “Union of Christendom” 
meetings, at which, until four years ago, 
Roman Catholic priests spoke together 
with non-Catholic clergy and laymen. 

In 1946 Britain’s Cardinal Griffin for- 
bade priests to speak. This year he also 
banned the participation of Catholic lay- 


| man Edward I. Watkin. Highlight of the 


occasion was a message from Watkin: 

“I... wish to assure you that my 
thoughts and prayers are with you in your 
endeavor to promote the reunion of sep- 
arated Christians by the only method at 
present universally practicable, namely 
prayer . . . In this unhappy situation, it 
is not without interest to quote a state- 
ment from the highest authority, Pope 
Pius XII, made last June: ‘Show your- 
selves towards . . . [non-Catholic Chris- 
tians] as those who differ, rather than as 
opponents ... Unite now with them in 
charity as far as you are able, since you 
have long been prepared to give them the 
fullness of truth.’ ” 


Common Cause 

The problem of Europe's refugees is one 
of the biggest challenges ever presented to 
Christian charity. For three days last week, 
a group of eminent churchmen and laymen 
met together in Salzburg, Austria to wres- 
tle with the problem of the 300,000 refu- 
gees of German origin now in Austria. The 
conference, called by the World Council 
of Churches, decided that all refugees 
should be classified together, regardless of 
race or religion, given special stateless 
passports and placed under the responsi- 
bility of the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

The World Council and its members 
were pleased by the fact that Protestant 
and Roman Catholic cooperation on the 
refugee problem was progressing. Taking 
part in the conference was Msgr. Jacob 
Weinbacher, chief of the Austrian Caritas, 
international Roman Catholic welfare or- 
ganization. Said he: “When I received the 
invitation, I was hesitant. I asked my 
papal nuncio whether I should go... 
whether I should merely sit or join in the 
talks. It is most fortunate that both 
churches have decided to meet the social 
implications of refugee work together.” 

On behalf of the Protestants, young 
Stewart Herman, chief of the Lutheran 
World Federation Immigration Service, ex- 
plained: “It’s not a question of Catholics’ 





Dr. Stewart HERMAN 
Neither rosaries nor layettes. 


supplying more rosaries or our supplying 
more layettes. What’s happened is that 
we've recognized the social obligations of 
our churches as identical and have .. . 
united to raise our voices on behalf of 
the refugees. We only hope our pleas 
will be heard.” 


Good, Clean Sport? 


“What is to be said about the lawfulness 
of prizefighting and boxing?” The word 
“lawfulness” refers to Roman Catholic 
Church law; the question appears in the 
current issue of the American Ecclesiastical 
Review, a learned monthly for the priest- 
hood published by the Catholic University 
of America. The published reply, by the 
Rey. Francis J. Connell, top U.S. expert 
on the secular applications of canon law, 
might seem to many a fight fan like an 
ecclesiastical rabbit punch: 

“Boxing, in the sense of giving and par- 
rying light blows .. . is lawful for the 
purpose of exercise and recreation .. . 
But it is difficult to reconcile prizefighting, 
as we have it today, with Catholic princi- 
ples of morality. For, undoubtedly, the 
purpose of the fighters is to deal each other 
severe blows, and if possible to score a 
‘knock-out.’ That grave injuries frequently 
come to those who follow prizefighting as 
a career is well known from experience , , . 

“This opinion may seem somewhat 
severe in view of the widespread convic- 
tion of the American people that prize- 
fighting is a ‘good, clean sport.’ Yet. it is 
difficult to see how any other interpreta- 
tion of the fifth commandment [‘Thou 
shalt not kill’) can be given,” 


* Among Catholic prizefighting champs: John L, 
Sullivan, Jim Corbett, Gene Tunney, Freddie 
Cochrane, Willie Pep, Jake LaMotta, 
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Artist — James F. Minnicks, native of District of Columbia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — annual purchases: $980 million—mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA sil 








EZIO PINZA, famous singing star of “South Pacific’, says: 







I serve smoother, finer 


SCHENLEY 


for an enchanted 


evening” 


RESERVE 


Blended Vikishey 
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a 
A Schenley Mark 
\ £ of Merit Whisky 


ENJOY RICHER, FINER TASTE 
FROM SCHENLEY THE HOUSE OF AGED WHISKIES 


RARE BLENDED WHISKY 86 PROOF. THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD. 35% STRAIGHT WHISKY, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. © 1950, SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N.Y.C, 
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Nickel's Worth 

This week the New York Times (circ. 
537.216) raised its weekday price from 
3¢ to s¢, the same as all other full-sized 
Manhattan newspapers. Reason: rising 
costs. Before it did so, the good, grey 
Times had cautiously tested the new price 
for three months in the suburbs, found no 
slump in circulation. 


Girl with Roses 

In the Paris flea market, Fleur Fenton 
Cowles once bought a golden pin shaped 
like a swallow’s wing, which she thought 
“a symbol of flight, excitement, beauty.” 
Last week, as Fleur’s new monthly maga- 
zine Flair spread its wings, a reproduction 








Werner Wolff 
FLeur CowLes 
Less prune whip, more meat. 


Black Stor 


of the pin adorned its bright scarlet cover. 
To Editor Cowles, it was a moment of 
high excitement and typographical beauty. 
But more dispassionate observers consid- 
ered the maiden flight hardly as breath- 
taking as all that. 

Like the pre-publication dummy (TIME, 
Sept. 12), Flair’s Vol. I, No. 1 was full of 
tricks. Samples: a “window” in the cover 
permitting a partial view of the next page, 
an accordion foldout, a page of Fleur’s 
own self-assured handwriting in gold ink 
on blue paper, pages of odd sizes and 
varied textures. To readers familiar with 
Fleur’s wearing of a rose as a trademark, 
Flair’s frontispiece was the most Fleurish 
—and Freudian—touch of all: it was a 
reproduction of Girl with Roses by Artist 
Lucian Freud, grandson of Psychoanalyst 
Sigmund Freud. 

Despite the intentions of Editor Cowles 
and Managing Editor George Davis to 
make Flair “spectacularly different, com- 
pletely unconventional,” the new maga- 
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zine often seemed like a blurred carbon 
copy of such well-established originals as 
Vogue, Harper's Bazaar and Town & Coun- 


try. The best things in the first issue: | 


French Artist Raymond Peynet’s amo- 
rously whimsical drawings, a sepia and 
black Baedeker of Morocco, a new Ten- 
nessee Williams short story. 

But if the first issue had more artifice 
than art, nobody was selling Editor Fleur 
or Publisher (and husband) Gardner 
Cowles short, Issue No. 2, already in the 
works, was much improved—cleaner and 
simpler layouts, bigger pictures, less prune 
whip and more meat. And Publisher 
Cowles and brother John Cowles, whose 
picture magazine Look (circ. 3,039,811) 
and news digest Quick (which claims 700,- 
ooo) were doing handsomely, were pre- 
pared to underwrite Fleur’s Flair for as 
long as necessary. The confident circu- 
lation guarantee for Flair’s first year: 
200,000, 


To Shoot or Not to Shoot 


From the chambers of Superior Court 
Judge Paul Nourse, a Los Angeles Herald 


& Express reporter telephoned urgently | 


for help last week. “Aggie,” he pleaded 
with City Editor Agness Underwood, 
“we're in a fix. Judge Nourse has an- 
nounced that there'll be no pictures taken 
in court ... What are our orders: to 
shoot or not to shoot?” Snapped Aggie: 
“My instinct is to shoot.” Managing Edi- 
tor Jack Campbell agreed, so long as the 
pictures were taken when court was not in 
session. So Aggie rushed down to the 
courtroom a rugged reinforcement: vet- 
eran Hearstling Photographer Perry Fowl- 
er, 41, who parachuted into Yugoslavia 
for the OSS and was captured by the Ger- 
mans (Time, June 26, 1944). 

A short time later, City Editor Under- 
wood was called to the phone again. This 
time it was Photographer Fowler calling 
from Nourse’s chambers. Said he: “All 
right, Aggie. I took the picture. Now I’m 
under arrest. I’ve already been convicted, 
fined $100 and sentenced to five days in 
jail.” That was just what Campbell and 
Underwood had been hoping for. The case 
before Judge Nourse, involving a petition 
to recall Mayor Fletcher Bowron, was 
hardly sensational news. But the Her-Ex 
thought that there was an important prin- 
ciple at stake. Almost all Los Angeles 
courts permit photographs when the court 
is in recess. If Judge Nourse could jail 
Photographer Fowler for taking a picture, 
other judges, in really important cases, 
might follow suit. To keep the Her-Ex 
picture franchise, Aggie hustled five more 
reporters and photographers down to 
court while Campbell summoned the other 
Los Angeles papers to battle. 

At 2 p.m., when the court convened 
after the noon recess, lawyers from the 
Her-Ex and the four other newspapers 
were arrayed alongside Prisoner Fowler. 
Judge Nourse, having stuck his chin way 
out, pulled it back fast before the Her-Ex 
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There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
porRTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 





IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
so many cream and lquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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| Relax upon these Speedlined trains... 


Hiawatha HIAWATHAS 


Chicago—Twin Cities 


Spokane—Seattle—Tacoma 


During the dangerous winter months, leave 


Viawiathas your car at home and make intercity trips 

Pie mip chan throughout the West and Northwest via The 

Lhicawo— Aaikenukes Milwaukee Road. You have no worries about 

St. Paul—Minneapolis snow storms, fog, icy highways or early 

MIDWEST darkness when you ride the smooth, steel 

Vhiawalha highway of the H1iawartuas. If you really 

Chicago—Des Moines—Omaha need a car at your destination, get one 

Sioux City—Sioux Falls through the convenient Rail-Auto Service. 

WI Looppcone The orange-maroon-and-silver H1a- 

hinwathiu WATHAS are all new and luxurious. Accom- 

| __ Chicago—Milwaukee_ modations are available to suit your travel 

Green Bay—Upper Michigan = budget. Round trip coach fares on The 
Fh; fom vb ; Milwaukee Road are just over 2¢ a mile. 

Ride with us. Ask your local railroad agent 
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Serving Wisconsin River Valley for information, or write to H. Sengstacken, 
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Passenger Traffic Manager, 708 Union Sta- 
tion, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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haymaker landed. Said he solemnly to 
Fowler: “The record shows I adjourned 
the court until 2 p.m. tomorrow. The 
court therefore was not in session at the 
time you took your photograph. I feel 
therefore that the order I made sentencing 
you and finding you in contempt of court 
was not properly made .. . You are re- 
leased from custody and purged of con- 
tempt.” 

On Page One, the Her-Ex gleefully ran 
the story under an eight-column banner, 
captioned Nourse’s picture “Recent Ap- 
pointee to Superior Court Feels His Oats,” 
and scornfully described him as “the new 
king of Los Angeles.” To drive the point 
home, Managing Editor Campbell himself 
wrote a blistering editorial, “Black Robes 
Should Not Cover Proceedings in Los 
Angeles Courts.” Next day, for good 
measure, Aggie Underwood and all the 
other city editors sent swarms of photog- 
raphers to Judge Nourse’s courtroom to 
snap more pictures—any pictures at all. 


Dishonest Abe 


From a full page in Look a fortnight 
ago, Abraham Lincoln’s rugged face 
looked out, seeming to endorse the ten 
aphorisms printed alongside his picture. 
Look thought “it’s about time for the 
country to remember” such Lincolnian 
sayings as “You cannot bring about pros- 
perity by discouraging thrift.” “You can- 
not help the wage earner by pulling down 
the wage payer,” and “You cannot further 
the brotherhood of man by encouraging 
class hatred.” 

To Lincoln scholars and plain readers, 
there was only one thing wrong with 
Look’s snippets of wisdom: Lincoln had 
never said them. A few were paraphrases 
of genuine Lincolnisms taken out of con- 
text; others were pure invention, and all 


, had been denounced as spurious in the 


Abraham Lincoln Quarterly. By last 
week, admitted Editor Gardner (“Mike”) 
Cowles, Look was deluged with a “fantas- 
tic” flood of mail from indignant readers 
who had spotted the alleged Lincolnisms 
for what they were. 

Look had not made up the “quota- 
tions.” It had borrowed them from the 
Congressional Record, where they were in- 
serted last January by Republican Con- 
gresswoman Frances P. Bolton of Ohio. 
Mrs. Bolton had gotten them from a 
friend, who had heard them on a broad- 
cast by Radio Commentator Galen Drake. 
Drake couldn’t remember where he had 
picked them up. One possibility: the 
Royle Forum, house organ of a New Jer- 
sey machinery manufacturer. (Said Fo- 
rum Editor Richard Cook, who printed 
them without checking their authenticity: 
“One thing consoles me. I am now part 
of the Lincoln legend, and will live for- 
ever.”) Cook got them from some direct- 
mail advertising of another manufacturing 
concern. 

The chain led back at least as far as a 
1942 leaflet distributed by the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, the well- 
heeled, reactionary Washington lobby 
backed by New York State Publisher 
Frank Gannett. In printing what Lincoln 
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hadn’t said, nobody had felt the need 
to print something that he did say. “You 
can fool all the people some of the time, 
and some of the people all of the time, 
but you can’t fool all of the people all 
of the time.” 


Formula 14 W 


The letter on the city-room bulletin 
board of the Chicago Daily News brought 
staffers around to read and argue. Written 
by Douglas Martin, professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Arizona, it was a 
report to the News on a “readability” 
survey of Chicago newspapers made by 
his students. Like many good newsmen, 
Martin, onetime managing editor of the 
Detroit Free Press, thought that short 


sentences and short words made for easier 
reading (Time, Feb. 16). Wrote Martin: 
“Your sentences averaged 21.6 words... 
Syllables averaged 163 to 100 words. You 





Chicago Daily News 
RoBerT FAHERTY 
The letter killeth. 


were under the [Chicago] Tribune in 
[length of] sentences but over in sylla- 
bles. The Sun-Times beat both of you 
- « -” To Martin’s note, City Editor Clem 
Lane had scribbled an approving p.s.: 
“Let’s shorten the sentences and shorten 
the words . . .” Later, scanning a long- 
sentenced lead by Veteran Rewriteman 
Robert Faherty, Lane growled an even 
more explicit order: “Let’s keep the sen- 
tences under 15 words.” Wounded, Bob 
Faherty decided to take Lane literally, 
began to brood over what he called “For- 
mula 14 W.” 

In an 1,800-word grouse in the current 
American Newspaper Guild Reporter that 
was well sprinkled with 25-word sentences, 
Faherty ended on a 14 W note: “It isn't 
writing. It’s cutting paper dolls.” To prove 
his point, Faherty cited “fine, lucid” leads 
in the New York News (48, 32, 34 words), 
the Herald Tribune (60, 65), the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor (34, 62, 66). 

After two months’ experience with 
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Smuggler is Scotch 
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The pleasure is all yours 
when you ask for Old 
Smuggler. 
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14 W, Faherty was convinced that it might 
be readable but not writeable: “The for- 
mula wastes writer-time ... It wastes 
writer-skill. It kills writer-creativeness 
. » « The formula wastes space [by forcing ~ 
the writer to break up sentences and use 
extra words instead of commas]... Ab- 
normality and artificiality [of style] are 
instantly evident.” 

In reply, City Editor Lane protested 
last week that Formula 14 W was never 
intended as a rigid rule, just a warning 
against windy writing. Said he: “The let- 
ter killeth, but the spirit giveth light.” 


Mimosa, Moonbeams & Memory 

On a newscast over Houston station 
KPRC in 1936, Commentator Frank 
Colby mentioned the Dionne “KWIN- 
tyoo-plits.” Listeners barraged him with 
protests; they said that the correct pro- 
nunciation was kwin-TUH-plits or kwin- 





FRANK CoLBy 
Mother was slipping. 


TOO-plits. After Colby had cited Webster 
to prove that his pronunciation was pre- 
ferred, he decided to start a column in 
the Houston Chronicle about words, their 
pronunciation and derivation. It was such 
a success that Colby settled down full- 
time to writing a daily column, “Take My 
Word for It,” now syndicated in 600 
newspapers. 

While most of the words that Colby 
discusses are suggested by his readers, 
Colby turned the tables in 1942 by asking 
them: What are the most euphonious 
English words? The top ten by popular 
vote: mother, memory, Cellophane, bell- 
boy, melancholy, belladonna, flamingo, 
wilderness, tambourine, lavender. Last 
week Logophile Colby reported the results 
of a new readers’ poll. Mother had slipped 
a bit, but was still listed among the top 
ten. There were eight new favorites. The 
1950 hit parade: melody, lullaby, mimosa, 
memory, mellow, mother, moonbeam, mur- 
muring, beautiful, lanolin. 
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In thousands of business offices, 
you'll find one National Accounting 
Machine and one operator handling 
all accounting work: accounts re- 
ceivable, accounts payable, cost 
records, sales analysis, commission 
statements, stock records, general 
ledger, property accounting, ex- 
pense distribution, government re- 
ports—and payro 

And many large concerns use bat- 





teries of these machines, assigning 
several to a specific type of work. 
Serving both large and small con- 
cerns, this most flexible of all ac- 
counting machines often repays the 
entire investment within one year. 
This is but one of the complete 
National line. Ask your nearby 
National representative to show 
you the savings you can make with 
a National Mechanized System. 





"Certainly saves us 
money by handling 


everything on 
one machine !" 


*Get this FREE 20- 
page booklet,“ How 
to Save Money on 
Your Accounting,” 
from your local 
National representa- 
live, or wrile to 

The National Cash 
Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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This is the Wabash Railroad’s new 
Budd-built, all-stainless steel Blue 
Bird, on its winging flight between 
St. Louis and Chicago. The Blue Bird 
will make the round trip daily be- 
tween these two great terminal cities, 
adding to the completeness of 
Wabash service and presenting to its 
passengers comfort and luxury in rail 
travel previously unknown. 

For the Blue Bird is the latest in 
the roster of distinguished name 
trains which Budd has created for 
the modernization of American rail- 
roads, Four of its cars are Vista- 
Domes, giving passengers an unob- 
structed view of the rolling prairies, 
picturesque bluffs and river scenery 
along the way. 

Like all Budd-designed, Budd- 
built equipment, this train illustrates 
a principle—that better products are 
made of ideas as well as steel. This 
was true of the all-steel automobile 
body which Budd originated and 
which has made Budd the largest in- 





New Blue Bird On The Wabash 








dependent builder of body compo- 
nents in the world. It was true of the 
steel wheel which Budd developed 
to take the place of wood. It has 
been demonstrated in the Budd Disc 
brake, and in stainless steel high- 
way trailers. 

In the railroad field Budd ideas 
were revolutionary. Ideas that at- 
tract passengers by making rail travel 
more inviting. Ideas that permit faster 
schedules and yield substantial op- 
erating economies. It was Budd vi- 
sion which led to the whole concept 
of the modern, stainless steel light- 
weight streamliner. And Budd today 
is the only car builder who employs 
the superior strength of stainless steel 
to achieve lightweight construction 
with safety. 


The Budd Co., Philadelphia, Detroit 
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Reluctant G-Man 

Special Agent Frederick Loren Wilt of 
the FBI works as hard as anybody else at 
his Manhattan headquarters job five days 
a week. After hours he takes on job No. 2. 
He goes home to Brooklyn and runs a 
dozen miles in the park; early each morn- 
ing he runs some more. By last week, this 
sort of routine had helped make slender 
(145 lbs.), 29-year-old G-Man Wilt the 


best two-miler in the U.S. and a real 
threat to current U.S. mile king Don 


Gehrmann of Wisconsin. 
Fred Wilt is not sure why he goes to all 
the trouble. “Running is like poetry,” he 





Philadelphia /nquirer 
Frep WILT 
Worry: big kicks. 


says. “The world could go on without it.” 
It just happens that running is the thing 
Fred Wilt does best. 

Like Gil Dodds and Glenn Cunningham 
before him, he had reached maturity as a 
distance man only in his late 20s. He was 
no great shakes in track at Indiana Uni- 
versity, where he specialized in cross- 
country and the longer distance races. 
Gradually he mastered the two-mile run. 
Then, since track promoters were hunting 
high & low for milers, he reluctantly 
tackled the shorter distance. Last week, 
wearing the winged-foot emblem of the 
New York Athletic Club, he toed the 
mark against six rivals in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer Mile. 

His ankle hurt and he had a bad sec- 
ond-row starting position. At the first 
turn, Fred Wilt lagged along in last place. 
The announcer gave the time for the 
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quarter: 60.3. That was just about what 
Wilt had counted on. He couldn't afford 
a slow pace. Because he lacked the kind 
of speed that allows a man to burst into 
a blazing “big kick” finish, Wilt held to 
the strategy of keeping the field stepping 
along so that no one else could save up for 
a big kick. He let out a notch, moved into 
second place and then brushed by Ire- 
land’s John Barry to grab the lead. 

The strategy worked. In the stretch 
only wiry Fred Wilt seemed to have any- 
thing left. He pulled away to win by eight 
yards in 4:11.8, the fastest Jnquirer Mile 
ever run. In Boston next night, he ran 
away with the Knights of Columbus two- 
mile for his fifth straight win. That set the 
stage for the big event of 1950's indoor 
track season. This week Special Agent 
Wilt will have a chance to catch Wiscon- 
sin’s Gehrmann in the classic Wanamaker 
Mile at Madison Square Garden. 


Sam & the Little Man 

On a golf course Samuel Jackson Snead, 

37, professes to be afraid of three things: 
lightning, a downhill putt and Ben Hogan. 
Last week, as he slouched on to the first 
tee in the playoff of the $15,000 Los 
Angeles Open, there was no lightning— 
just fog and Ben Hogan. 
Sam won the toss, stepped up to the 
ball and swung. The ball whistled down 
the middle of the mist-shrouded fairway 
and disappeared from view. Sam pursed 
his lips, blinked his grey, button-bright 
eyes and was satisfied. Then bantam Ben 
Hogan, the little man who had come back 
to haunt him, stepped forward. To the 
dismay of 4,500 assembled witnesses, Ben 
hit one that hooked crazily and landed in 
a ditch out of bounds. 

Sam Snead did not let the gift of one 
stroke fool him. He stalked down the fog- 
gy fairways like a man half expecting an 
ambush, It took two hours to play the 
first eight holes. Always a deliberate play- 
er, Hogan was taking more time than 
usual between shots, partly to conserve 
strength and partly to wear on Sam 
Snead’s notably uncertain nervous system. 
On the eighth hole with the match even 
both men pitched to within twelve feet of 
the pin to putt for birdies. 

Sam sank his and Hogan missed. In 
grim self-reproach, Hogan stayed on the 
green and practiced the putt again & again 
—never once making it. That shook the 
little man whose gimlet glance used to be 
enough to make rivals break out in hot & 
cold 

An hour and three-quarters later, as he 
walked off the 18th green with a swollen 
76, Ben was four strokes down, and Sam 
Snead was the winner. Ben Hogan smiled 
wanly at the crowd and said: “I’m ter- 
ribly sorry I didn’t play better today . . . 
I hope I'll give you a better show here 
next year.” 

Ben went off to Palm Springs, Calif. for 
a rest. He had to pull himself together for 
this week’s Phoenix Open, which has been 


sweats. 


rechristened the Ben Hogan Open. He 
wanted to be ready for that one; it was 
the last tournament he had played before 
the auto accident last February that near- 
ly killed him. 


Platoons of Crusaders 

Basketball’s breakneck pace puts wind 
and stamina to a sterner test than even 
modern football does. That is the reason 
why basketball coaches here & there have 
experimented with platoon substitutions 
for years. This season a few schools have 
been polishing the platoon system into a 
fine art. Exhibit A is Holy Cross, unde- 
feated in 14 games and, on mid-season 
form, the top team in the college game. 

Last week Holy Cross faced undefeated 
Providence College in Memorial Auditori- 
um at Worcester, Mass. The fact that the 





Bos Cousy 
Specialty: crowd-pleasing. 


Crusaders’ highly advertised star, slim, 
6-ft.-1-in. Bob Cousy, was ill with grippe 
caused no visible slackening in pace. The 
platoons of 40-year-old Coach Lester 
Sheary carried on. 

As usual, Sheary’s orders were to “run 
the pants off the opposition.” Then, when 
both sides were gulping for breath, Holy 
Cross sent in a fresh team. At half time, 
Providence staggered off the floor, trailing 
45-28. In the second half, Coach Sheary 
used three platoons. Final score: Holy 
Cross 84, Providence 56. 

The key to Holy Cross success was 
depth in its platoons. What Forward Bob 
Cousy (rhymes with woozy) added was 
near-perfection at handling a basketball, 
plus a touch of crowd-pleasing showman- 
ship seldom seen on college courts. One of 
his specialties: a behind-the-back dribble 
in which he raced down the floor at top 
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speed, dribbling with his right hand, then 
bounced the ball behind him and pivoted 
off in another direction, dribbling left- 
handed. Another: stealing the ball from 
an opponent about to pass. Against Kan- 
sas, Cousy stole the ball twice in seven 
seconds, scored four of the 261 points he 
has run up in 13 games this season. 

Showman Cousy would be up to his 
tricks again next week, as the ringleader 
of Platoon 1, when Coach Sheary’s boys 
launch the second half of their season. 
With the toughest half behind them, in- 
cluding wins over N.Y.U., Bowling Green 
and St. Louis, Holy Cross’s talented pla- 
toons were aiming at a goal that few big- 
time basketball squads ever reach—going 
undefeated all the way. 


White Males Only? 


Three years ago, modern major-league 
baseball ended a senseless tradition when 
Jackie Robinson crossed its color line. 
Long before that, other Negroes had fought 
their way to the top in the prize ring and 
football and run off with track & field 
laurels, The one big competitive field still 
closed to them in sport is bowling, ruled by 
the autocratic American Bowling Congress, 
whose membership (estimated at 1,500,- 
000) is limited to “white males” only. 
Last week, Attorney General Nathaniel 
Goldstein of New York rolled one right 
down the middle against A.B.C, 

Filing for a permanent injunction 
Aromat) Pébirte acai Ro Saher ed against A.B.C. that would ban all its 
- activities within the state, Goldstein’s move 
gave the Congress 20 days to change its 


Jim Crow ways. A.B.C. officials were ex- 

é pected to do exactly what they did when 
similar action was taken in Illinois three 

Wd O77 ra months ago—nothing. A.B.C.’s 1950 na- 








tional championship, the World Series of 
bowling which may draw as many as 
30,000 entrants, was set for Columbus, 
4 “AFTER A PLEASANT RIDE Ohio in April. A.B.C. seemed safe so far. 
But with A.B.C. facing the fact of dimin- 
IT’S ALWAYS FUN TO GO HOME, ishing domain elsewhere, it would prob- 
ably be only a matter of time before it 

WHITEY!” got into line or out of business. 


Up from Under 


“Gonzales,” says Big Jake Kramer, “is 
certainly the second best tennis player 
in the country. When he’s on top of his 
game and I’m not, he'll win, but when I’m 
on top of mine, he can’t beat me.” 

In 39 matches out of 48, Big Jake had 
been on top, and powerful Pancho Gon- 
zales had been just about as low and 
grouchy as a man can get. But in Califor- 
nia last week Pancho’s big grin was flash- 
ing again. Since their return from Europe 
last month, he had beaten Big Jake eight 
times out of twelve. Twenty-one-year-old 
Pancho even figured he had a mathemati- 
cal chance to overtake 28-year-old Jake 
before the tour ends next October. 

The fans found Pancho’s game better 
all around. He was less jumpy. his shots 

P were better placed, his forehand volley 

The Seoteh with (laeiee™ Ss was faster and his anticipation more acute. 

Big Jake had noticed something else. Said 

he: “I’m the big difference in Gonzales’ 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF game. I haven’t been able to keep the 

THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. « SOLE DISTRIBUTORS pressure on him. I’ve gotten kind of stale.” 
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Today many coal buyers “write their own prescriptions.” 
In ordering coal from the mines, they specify not only grade 
and size, but also carbon content, sulphur content, volatile 
matter, and heat value as well—in order to get exactly the 
kind that burns most efficiently in their equipment. 

Quality control laboratories, like the one pictured above, 
make this possible. They are located right at the preparation 
plants of modern, mechanized coal mines. Here technicians 
check bulk samples—weighing, burning and analyzing each 
one. Their “lab” reports enable preparation plant superin- 
tendents to deliver the right coal to each customer, 

Such scientific steps are only part of modern coal mining, 
which also includes million-dollar preparation plants, electric- 
powered shuttle cars, and high-speed conveyor belts, plus 
machines that drill, cut, dig and load coal. All these are the 
result of a far-sighted program of capital investment in mech- 
anization that has made America’s coal mines the safest, most 
efficient and productive in the world. 
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Working conditions in modern coal mines 
are far different in many ways than you may 
have thought. Today the miner scarcely 
touches pick or shovel. Indeed, he’s a skilled 
operator of many specialized machines—like 
mobile power drills, cutters, loaders, shuttle 
cars, and high-speed conveyors. He works in 
clean, fresh air, too. In fact, more tons of 
fresh air are pumped into today’s modern 
mines by giant fans each 24 hours, than tons 
of coal moved out. And for his work, the 
miner earns higher average hourly wages than 
are paid by any other major industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coat ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Know your Scotch 


It has always been the policy of Teacher’s distillery to export only 
the best whiskies. There is only one brand—Teacher’s Highland 
Cream—and only one standard of quality. You will find this de- 


lightful blend with the same unchanging flavour, the world over. 


vy No. 10 in a series of informative advertisements. 
“ , »” 
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TEACHER'S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


The Scotch 


you know is 







always right 


Blended Scotch Whisky...86 Proof + Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole Importers: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York « Importers since 1794 

















RADIO & TY 


Air Wave of the Future 


Television was promising either to kill 
or cure the sports world. The mourners’ 
bench was crowded at the 1950 meeting 
in Manhattan of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. Cried Eastern Con- 
ference Commissioner Asa Bushnell: “Tele- 
vision and the atomic bemb have been 
hooked up a lot at this conference. Let’s 
wait until the bomb destroys our stadiums, 
and not let television do it first.” 

Throw It Out. Despite bulging foot- 
ball attendance figures, Michigan’s Ath- 
letic Director Fritz Crisler told delegates: 
“We're ready to throw out television. 
Video could damage our gains seriously, 
and it is up to [us] to act immediately.” 
Western Conference Commissioner “Tug” 
Wilson protested that colleges were “giving 
television a terrific show at ridiculously 
cheap rates.” 

Boxing’s groans were even louder. Edi- 
tor Nat Fleischer of Ring Magazine said: 
“In 1949, receipts from fights around the 
country dropped 509%—or $4,000,000. At- 
tractive matches do well at the box office, 
but television is hurting the small clubs 
which can't get leading fighters.” 

Most of baseball's complaining cries 
came from the minor leagues. Newark, 
across the Hudson River from Manhattan, 
gave up its International League franchise 
this winter, partly because it could no 
longer compete with televised major- 
league games from New York City. Even 
the majors were nervous. Last year the 
New York Giants made a few surveys to 
determine what TV was doing to them. 
“We concluded that we lost a few cus- 
tomers for Friday night games,” said a 
front-office spokesman. “People thought: 
‘If we go to the ball game we'll miss the 
fights,’ so they stayed at home and saw 
both.” 

The Converts. But wrestling and the 
roller derby, hippodromed spectacles that 
masquerade as sports, hailed television as 
a savior. The roller derby, after a dozen 
years of life in the back streets, still 
ranked in popularity with curling and 
hurling when it went on TV in 1947. Since 
then it has played to sellout audiences, 
90% of whom first saw it over TV. Wres- 
tling, too, had a sweaty, dying pallor until 
it was hurried onto TV as an inexpensive 
fill-in. So astounding was its success that 
when Promoter Ned Irish put a wrestling 
match into Madison Square Garden last 
month, he grossed over $50,c00o—$10,000 
more than any boxing card had drawn all 
season, Said Irish: “At least 40% of the 
customers were women—there’s nothing 
you can attribute it to but television.” 

Wait & See. Network executives were 
taking both the applause and the abuse 
with studied calm. NBC President Joseph 
McConnell purred soothingly: “Back in 
1932 there was the same fear of radio, and, 
for a while, colleges barred football broad- 
casts.” The sports world would feel dif- 
ferently “in five years when there will be 
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Kitty & CoLor WHEEL 
“Anyone can do it.” 


20 million video sets catering to 75 mil- 
lion persons in the U.S.” 

Last week ABC Vice President Robert 
Saudek foresaw an entrancing future when 
—“at a fabulous price, of course’”—sports 
would be turned over completely to tele- 
vision. “Then we'll have silent football,” 
said Saudek, dreamily. “It will be played 
indoors under perfect conditions. The 
weather will always be just right, the grass 
just the proper height, the ball will never 
be slippery. In this test-tube football the 
players won't be bothered by the roar of 
the crowd, because the crowds will all be 
watching at home, and they'll be com- 
fortable. There'll be no one at the game 
except the sponsor—and he'll be behind a 
glass cage.” 


30¢ Conversion 


One big stumbling block to color TV is 
the cost of converting existing black & 
white sets. By last week ingenious ama- 
teurs were showing TV engineers how to 
get around it. One such was a Roselle, 
N.J. electrician named Forrest Killy who 
converted his set to color with 30¢ worth 
of red, blue and green Cellophane. 

CBS engineers, making daily experi- 
mental color telecasts from Washington, 
found that Killy had set up a Cellophane 
wheel, driven by an old phonograph motor, 
before his TV screen. Once the wheel was 
synchronized with the transmitted signal 
he got a six-inch color picture. “Anyone 
can do it,” said Killy of his makeshift 
converter. “All the technical stuff you 
need is to know how to hook up an 
adapter switch and regulate the speed of 
the color wheel.” Killy’s opinion of color 
TV itself: “I think it’s easier on your eyes.” 

In Washington last week, thousands of 
other plain citizens were sharing Killy’s 
opinion as they crowded around eight CBS 
sets in the Walker Building to get their 
first look at color TV. The two one-hour 
shows each day are in answer to a Federal 
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Communications Commission request for 
public reactions to color TV. Some 5,000 
questionnaires filled out by the viewers 
have been mostly critical raves, e.g., “This 
is it!”, “I’m willing to write off my black 
& white set. . .”” But one carper pleaded: 
“Please God, give us programs worth look- 
ing at, in color or black & white.” 





Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Jan. 27. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Ford Theater (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS-TV). 
Laburnum Grove, with Raymond Massey. 
Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Simon Boccanegra, with Leonard 


Warren and Astrid Varnay. | 


New York Philharmonic (Sun. 3 p.m., 
CBS). Soloist: Pianist Robert Casadesus. 
American Forum of the Air (Sun. 4:30 





p.m., NBC). “Do We Want National 
Health Insurance?” 

Family Hour of Stars (Sun. 6 p.m., 
CBS). Ernest Hemingway’s The Short 
Happy Life of Francis Macomber, starring 
James Stewart. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). Dulcy, with Celeste Holm 
and Franchot Tone. 

This ls Europe (Sun. ro p.m., Mutual). 
Music of Austria, featuring Baritone Paul 
Schoeffler and Zitherist Anton Karas. | 

We Take Your Word (Sun. 10:30 p.m., | 
CBS). A new show on semantics, with Don 
Hollenbeck, Abe Burrows and Lyman Bry-. | 
son. Guest: Faye Emerson. 

Lucky Strike Theater (Mon. 9:30 p.m., 
NBC-TV). A new series with Robert 
Montgomery acting and directing. First 
show: The Letter, with Madeleine Carroll. 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS-TV). 
Father and the Angels, with Dorothy Pe- 
terson and Stanley Ridges. 


The Show Goes On (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., 





CBS-TV). Guests: Ken Murray and Kurt | 
Weill. 


Top award won at 16 
shows by Kansas City dog 


Handler Peter J. Paterson poses Cham- 
pion R. B. N. of Fenbor, the wire fox 
terrier that has been judged best dog in 
show 16 times, best in group 32 times, 
and best of breed 47 times. Of this out- 
standing record, Paterson says, “‘It 
wouldn't have been possible without 
proper feeding. A good balanced diet 
should be any owner's most important 
concern if his dog is to become a cham- 
pion. That’s why I recommend Dash 
Dog Food for all dogs. It's fortified with 
liver and it's made by Armour!" Get 
Dash at your grocer's today! 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 





WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


=o 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
WONG chit sof 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. 
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BUTLER 
Steel Buildings 


Here’s practical, permanent 
housing for the eager 
storage, sales and service © 


farm implements. 
Butler Steel Buildings, readily 
adapted to many uses, bring 
you these advantages: 
i ment 

© Ee each 0 08) 

e@ Lower erection costs 

e Earlier occupancy 


@ Long life, with less 
maintenance 





Send coupon today for a new 
catalog that shows how Butler 
Steel Buildings are widely used 
in commerce, industry and 





agriculture. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


lesburg, lil. 
Kansas City, Mo. : Ga 
Minneapolis, Minn. Richmond, Calif. 





ot BUTLER: Better Quality 





7490 £. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo. 
990 6th Ave., S.E. Minssonos. Minn. 
Dept A. Shioyerd No. 2, P.O. Box 1072, 


Send full information and name of near- 
est distributor. 
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ADDRESS___ 
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MUSIC 





The Exile of Prades 


Almost every morning at 8, a tubby 
little old man in baggy pants, a wool 
shirt and a brown pullover sweater emerges 
from the concierge’s cottage of the Cha- 
teau Valrac in the sleepy little Franco- 
Spanish border town of Prades. Usually, 
with his huge German shepherd dog Follet 
trotting alongside, he walks down the road 
toward the beautiful medieval Abbey of 
St. Michel de Cuxa, or toward the Canigou, 
the mountain which lies near the Catalo- 
nian border. He seldom heads toward the 
center of the town; the townspeople of 
Prades are inordinately proud of Pablo 
Casals, the great musician who lives among 
them in self-exile, and he would have to 
shake the hand of everyone he met. 

For eleven years, world-famed Catalan 
Cellist Casals has lived his life of simple 
but defiant exile in Prades. When he came 
to Prades, it was with a vow that he would 
never play again in his native Spain so 
long as Dictator Francisco Franco was in 
power. Then, soon after World War II, he 
decided not to play any more in public 
at all. 

“This Once." At 73, his life is none- 
theless full of music. After his morning 
walks he goes to the new grand piano 
sent to him by an admiring music lover 
of Buffalo, N.Y. “As I have done all my 
life long,” he begins his musical day with 
preludes and fugues from the Well-Tem- 
pered Clavier of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

He is composing some, teaching a good 
deal; pupils come to him from all over the 
world. Above all, he had never neglected 
his cello, or the Bach suites for unaccom- 
panied cello which he lifted from musical 
obscurity 50 years ago and brought to 
their true glory by the lofty simplicity of 
his playing. 

Last week, his blue eyes twinkling with 
enthusiasm and excitement, Pablo Casals 
was practicing with a new will and fervor. 
To honor the great Bach himself on the 
200th anniversary of the composer’s death, 
he had agreed to play in public just once 
more. Said he last week: “I am not coming 
out of retirement. I decided to play here 
this once, in spite of my retirement.” 

"Great Pain." He had gotten invita- 
tions to other bicentennial Bach festivals 
in Europe and the U.S. Among them: bids 
to play in Strasbourg with the great Bach 
organist, Albert Schweitzer, and in Leip- 
zig’s venerable Thomas-Kirche, where 
Bach himself had been cantor. He had 
turned them all down, although “It gave 
me great pain to refuse.” 

The insistent urging of his pupil, U.S. 
Violinist Alexander Schneider, had finally 
moved Casals to agree to play “in the town 
of my exile.” Next June, in the Cathedral 
of St. Pierre, Casals will lead an orchestra 
largely recruited among U.S. musicians. 
Violinists Schneider, Joseph Szigeti and 
Isaac Stern, Pianists Mieczyslaw Horszow- 
ski and Rudolf Serkin and Casals himself 
will be among the soloists. When the 


festival is over, Cellist Casals plans to 
return to his self-imposed silence. 

"Greatest Sacrifice." In a world that 
has forgotten much and forgiven more, 
Pablo Casals has forgiven and forgotten 
nothing. The French, when they made him 
a Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor, 
said of him: “He is a conscience of our 
time.” 

He will not play in Britain or in the 
U.S., where he last toured in 1928, be- 
cause “I consider that we owe to England 





Evropean 


PABLO CASALS 
He begins with Bach. 


and America the situation in Spain... 
They abandoned us.” 

Cellist Casals had explained that view 
before. He felt that his deeper decision, 
not to play anywhere, had never been 
made as clear as he wanted it to be. Last 
week he put it succinctly: “It is because 
I think it is immoral that people have for- 
gotten that the German war cost about 
30 million lives and the suffering that still 
exists now. . . It is the greatest sacrifice 
of my life I am making. But someone 
must remember. Someone.” 


Old Cross 


My old man’s a white old man 

And my old mother’s black... 

My old man died in a fine big house. 
My ma died in a shack. 

I wonder where I’m gonna die, 
Being neither white nor black. 


Negro Poet Langston Hughes seldom 
wrote anything more simple and effective 
than his poem Cross. Some people liked it 
so well that he turned it into a play, Mu- 
latto, and it ran on Broadway for more 
than a year in 1935-36. Two years ago, 
when German-born Composer Jan Meyero- 
witz, of the Berkshire Music Center, asked 
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How to Go Through Life with Ten Fingers... 


It’s easy to lose a finger . . . ask the man 
who has lost one! You undoubtedly know 
someone who has less than ten. Your fingers 
are in constant danger every hour of your 
waking day. Yet it’s easy to keep all of them 
if you use common sense. Here are a few 
simple ways to keep your hands whole . . . 
unscarred for the rest of your life. 


Win? 


POWER SAWS are safe tools if used correctly. 
Be sure your power saw has modern safety 
devices. Follow manufacturer's instructions 
when using the tool. Know your saw before 
you start to use it. Use a pusher, not your 








MUTUAL OF OMAHA HAS PAID MORE THAN 
$275,000,000 in benefits... operates on a 
full legal reserve basis...over 2,100,000 
policies in force. Annual premium income 
exceeds $76,000,000. Licensed in all 48 
states, District of Columbia, Canada, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. Service offices located in all 
principal cities, 
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hands, to guide narrow pieces . . . keep your 
hands away from the blade. Take similar 
precautions with sanders, planers, routers 
and other workshop tools. 





HAMMERS will make bloody pulp of your 
fingers if incorrectly handled. Keep the 
hammer face clean. Start the nail with slow, 
light taps . . . then remove your hand and 
drive the nail in with true, hard blows. When 
using either a hammer or a hatchet, keep 
your eye on the surface you're striking! 
Keep your hand away from the target! 





The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


STAMPING PRESSES, power cutters and other 
industrial equipment claim fingers with pain- 
ful frequency. Learn every rule for safe 
operation of power machinery you work 
with! Make use of all safety devices pro- 
vided. Stop the press before reaching in to 
dislodge a piece that is jammed. 





CORN PICKERS need not take a terrible toll 
of fingers and limbs every harvest season. 
Avoid mutilating accidents by stopping the 
corn picker, ensilage cutter, corn sheller or 
other farm machinery before reaching in to 
clear a balky stalk or cob! 





HAND SAWS are vicious enemies of the 
thumb! Though you usually must use your 
thumb to steady the saw at first, don’t sacri- 
fice it to the job! Start the saw-cut by draw- 
ing the saw backwards gently once or twice. 
Then remove your hand from the danger 
zone before beginning to saw. 





I Lie 

‘ fre > 

KITCHEN KNIVES are safest when they're 
sharpest! Make sure you have the proper 
knife for every job. Use a paring tool to 
peel vegetables . . . keep your hand below 
the cutting level. Use a cutting board for 
every slicing job, and keep your hand well 
back from the cutting area. A good can 
opener that cuts a smooth, even edge can 
also save you from nasty cuts. 


LOSS OF INCOME through sickness or acci- 
dent is deadly. It may set you back years... 
ruin your career... create debts from which 
you really never recover! MUTUAL of 
Omaha offers you INCOME PROTEC- 
TION INSURANCE PLANS that help free 
you from the financial horrors of disability 
from sickness or accident. Get all the facts 
about the low cost. Call your Mutual of 
Omaha representative ... he's in your tele- 
phone book. 














Here’s What You Need 
For A Cold—To Make 
You Feel Better, Fast! 


RIGHT TODAY, doctors the country over can tell 
you that of all cold treatments, the simplest and 
one of the most effective is “aspirin and as much 
rest as possible.” 

You need this treatment because it’s important 
to you that you get relief from the headachy, 
feverish feeling—and the muscular aches and pains 
—that almost always accompany a cold. And 
BAYER ASPIRIN gives you this important relief. 
That’s why it should be taken at the first sign of 
a cold— before you do anything else. 

Regardless of what you do to stop or shorten a 
cold, we believe that your own doctor will tell 
you that this is sound advice. 




















FEEL BETTER FAST 


And it’s advice you can follow with complete con- 
fidence. For BAYER ASPIRIN is the medication 
used by millions of men and women to treat these 
distressing symptoms. BAYER ASPIRIN provides 
the amazingly fast relief you want because it’s 
actually ready to go to work in two seconds to 
make you feel better, fast. 

You can see this two-second speed with your 
own eyes by dropping a BAYER ASPIRIN tablet in 
a glass of water and watching how fast it dis- 
integrates. 





















WHAT TO DO FOR SORE THROAT 


Gargling with three BAYER ASPIRIN tablets dis- 
solved in one-third of a glass of water will bring 
you remarkably quick relief from sore throats due 
to colds. Using BAYER AspIRIN this way makes a 
highly potent medicinal gargle that almost in- 
stantly soothes tender throat membranes, relieves 
pain and irritation. 

In addition to being effective, BAYER ASPIRIN 
is also gentle. Its single active ingredient is so 
gentle to the system doctors regularly prescribe 
it even for small children. 

Get BAYER ASPIRIN today. When you buy, ask 
for it by its full name—Bayer Aspirin—not just 
for “aspirin” alone. 

















Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing you 
can take with complete confidence is genuine 


ER ASPIRIN 
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him for a modern opera libretto, Poet 
Hughes reached for his Cross again. Last 
week audiences at Columbia University’s 
Brander Matthews Hall heard the two-act 
result, The Barrier. 

The Barrier, they found, packed both 
plot and punch. The only question was 
whether the story, in being supercharged 
up from poem size, hadn’t been punched 
entirely too much for successful music- 
drama. 

In the Hughes libretto, Bert, mulatto 
son of a white plantation owner and a 
Negro housekeeper, puts his white half 
forward after he comes home from World 
War II. He begins mildly enough; he just 
drinks his Coke in the drugstore like any- 
body else, instead of taking it out back. 





Murrevt RAHN & PauL ELMER 
Bert came in the front door. 


Then he defies his father, Colonel Nor- 
wood, by entering the big house by the 
front door. When his outraged father 
(Baritone Paul Elmer) threatens him 
with a gun, Bert strangles the old sinner 
before he can fire a shot. After that, the 
only thing left for Bert is to shoot him- 
self before the libretto lynching party 
catches up with him. 

Composer Meyerowitz had done his 
best to keep up with the fast-moving plot. 
The singers, particularly little Negro So- 
prano Muriel (Carmen Jones) Rahn, who 
played the part of the housekeeper, did 
their best with the difficult intervals in 
his arias. But for most of the evening, the 
best the Stravinsky-model music achieved 
was the role of a first-class sound-track 
accompaniment. Poet MHughes’s story 
could always manage without the music; 
but the music, for all the exciting qual- 
ity that Composer Meyerowitz had given 
it, needed company. 
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PARKHILL TRUCK COMPANY 








world's largest pipe stringing contractor reports: 


Abooe—A truck is winched uphill on what pipeline men call the “Toughest 


Inc h” 


Columbia Gas System's line from Charleston, W. Va. to Rockville, Md. 


Right—O, E. Murrey, President of the Midwestern Engine & Equipment Com- 


\ 


Vire Rope in action on a loading operation. 


pany, J&L Wire Rope Distributor, and customer, Roy F. Parkhill, watch J&L 


Roy F. Parkhill Uses J&L Wire Rope Exclusively for Greater Profits 
and Safety on Rugged Operations 


Stringing pipe requires strong men, 
and tough wire rope. Working seven 
days a week through heat and cold 
and over every conceivable kind of 
terrain in all parts of the country 
pipe stringing crews wage a con- 
tinuous battle against time. Their 
ability to push the job through fast 
controls the margin of profit. 

Roy F. Parkhill knows how down- 
time cuts into profits. That's why 
he uses J&L Wire Rope exclusively 
for all his equipment. 

A pipe stringing operation moves 
on. wire rope. Wire rope loads and 


unloads pipe. It moves the pipe by 


dragging loaded trucks through 
swamps, muck and over steep hills. 
To do the job, Mr. Parkhill has se- 
lected J&L Wire Rope because he 
knows it gives him longer service 
life and greater strength. That means 
dollars saved through less downtime 

less rope used—and greater safety. 

There are good reasons for Mr. 
Parkhill’s choice. J&L is able to 
control every step in the manufac- 
ture of J&L Wire Rope from the 
high grade ore in its own mines 
through the final stranding and clos- 
ing of the ropes. No matter what 
your application, J&L has a wire 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full li 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
nd} » (hi-tensile steel 
and JaLLoy (At-tenstle steels). 






PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
°f BARS AND SHAPES » STRUCTURAL SHAPES * HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS « ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 





rope specifically designed to fit the 


requirements of your equipment and 
operating conditions. 

Write for the J&L Wire Rope 
Handbook today. It will give you 
important information on J&L Wire 


Rope constructions and applications. 





Jones & Laughlin Sreel Corporation 
400 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of your new 


handbook, “Wire Rope Is a Machine.” 
i SS 


Company ~ eee A 


Address— = 

















THE COVERED WAGONS PAUSE AT JAMES CROWS DISTILLERY 
Many a west-bound Forty-Niner stopped to enjoy a bit of Kentucky hospitality 
at Colonel Crow's little log cabin distillery. 
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fine hospitality—although they may be thousands of miles 

from Kentucky. For the fame of James Crow’s whiskey has 

ka spread far and wide since the days of the covered wagon. 
pans Wherever you go, those in the know ask for Old Crow. 


FI Exacting judges of whiskey still pause for a bit of this 
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SCIENCE 





3,350,000,000 Years Old 


Many scientists, calculating by the rate 
of decay of radioactive materials in 
rocks, have figured that the earth is about 
two billion years old. This week, in a re- 
port issued by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the University of Edinburgh’s Pro- 
fessor Arthur Holmes had a new estimate. 
Two billion years, said Holmes, is a “‘con- 
servative minimum.” Something nearer 
3.350,000,000 years, he added cautiously, 
“is unlikely to be seriously wrong.” 


Double Danger 

Of the countless millions spent each 
year to advance U.S. technology, how 
much is going into basic scientific re- 
search? Dangerously little, warned Cal- 
Tech’s President Lee A. DuBridge last 
week at a meeting of the American Man- 
agement Association in San Francisco. 
Said he: 

“Many people [think] that there is no 
real distinction between science and tech- 
nology ... This. ..is not only a very 
superficial view, but a very dangerous one. 
The implication . . . is that the burden of 
scientific research, though it was largely 
carried by the universities during the roth 
Century and the first quarter of the 20th 





CatTecn’s DuBRIDGE 
Like passing streamliners. 


Century, has now been largely assumed by 
the industrial laboratories, and more re- 
cently by Government laboratories. All 
three kinds of laboratories, it is said, are 
working toward the same goal, and the 
great expansion in industrial and Govern- 
ment laboratories means and will result in 
great acceleration in the rate of growth 
of science. Even if the university labora- 
tories should go out of business, some 
would conclude that science will continue 
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to thrive in the laboratories of industry 
and Government. . . 

“But like the east- and west-bound sec- 
tions of the streamliner, however identical 
they appear to be, [these laboratories] 
are simply not headed in the same direc- 
tion. The aim of science is to discover new 
knowledge and new principles. The aim of 
technology . . . is to invent new devices, 
new machines, new processes, new tech- 
niques. And in the long run the new de- 
velopments in technology will be based 
only upon the new knowledge uncovered 
by science.” 

Americans, said Dr. DuBridge, are 
“approaching a real crisis in. . . basic 
science. [They] take such great pride in 
the fact that hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of Government and industrial money 
is going into research in applied science 
that they are unconcerned and even un- 
informed about the fact that but a tiny 
fraction of this amount is being fed into 
the laboratories of basic science.” 

In CalTech’s annual report, President 
DuBridge pins much of the blame for the 
sad plight of basic research on a “con- 
fused” policy of the Federal Government, 
which has left “the support of science. . . 
largely with those [Government] agencies 
whose primary functions are military.” As 
a result, basic science is fighting a losing 
battle for funds, and “there is increasing 
pressure to extend to basic science the 
secrecy restrictions which necessarily per- 
vade military weapon development 
An excellent way to stifle science is to cut 
off its sources of support. A still better 
way is to suppress its freedom. . .” 











° 
The Diggers 

In the halls of Harvard's Fogg Art Mu- 
seum last week, there was an expectant 
hush. After nine months of experimenting 
with bits of ancient leather, Fogg’s Ruth- 
erford J. Gettens, chief of technical re- 
search, had decided to try a ticklish job: 
the unrolling of a brown and brittle scroll, 
dry with the dust of 2,000 years. 

The scroll, which was brought to the 
U.S. by the Metropolitan of Jerusalem, 
was discovered in 1947 with seven others 
in a cave near the Dead Sea. Three of the 
others, which were in excellent condition 
and easily opened, contain a complete text 
of the book of Jsaiah and other holy writ- 
ings (Time, Oct. 31). This one, whose 
cracked leather surface looks like a dried 
cigar, is believed to contain the world’s 
oldest Old Testament text, the lost book 
of Lamech (father of Noah), 

Because the leather of the scroll’s outer 
layers has become almost completely gel- 
atinized, Gettens plans to do the delicate 
job in a damp room, using sharp scalpels 
and other surgical instruments to separate 
the fused layers. The leather, said he, 
“breaks with a glassy fracture like glue. In 
fact, it is glue.” But Gettens hopes that he 
can salvage at least the inner layers, which 
he thinks may be parchment. Expected 
time on the operating table: six months. 





No. 97 


Medieval man knew of only four ele- 
ments—earth, air, fire and water. By 1940, 
scientists knew of 92 elements—ranging 
from lightweight hydrogen, whose atom 
has only one electron, to heavy uranium, 
with 92 electrons. Many chemists thought 
that their long search for elements was 
ended, and then the University of Califor- 
nia’s powerful cyclotron got busy. 

Atomic experts bombarded uranium 
with atomic particles from the cyclotron 





CHEMIST SEABORG 
Like previous bombardments. 


and produced neptunium, a new “syn- 
thetic” element with 93 electrons. Next, 
Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg and co-workers dis- 
covered plutonium (No. 94), and, four 
years later, at the University of Chicago, 
americium (No. 95) and curium (No. 96). 
Last week tall, gaunt, 37-year-old Chemist 
Seaborg and his associates were in the 
news again. By bombarding americium 
with alpha particles, they had produced 
another new element, with 97 electrons. 

The San Francisco Examiner got hold 
of the story and printed it, although such 
discoveries are on the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s restricted list. But once the 
news of No. 97 was out, the University 
of California hastily conferred with AEC 
and issued a guarded statement. After 
“four years’ work in which the necessary 
background information of both the chem- 
ical and nuclear properties of the heavy 
elements [were] investigated and system- 
atized . . . extremely small amounts of the 
new element were made on the 60-inch 
cyclotron of the Crocker Radiation Lab- 
oratory . . . Details concerning how the 
new isotope was made and its properties 
are not available, but theoretical consid- 
erations rule out its use in production of 
atomic weapons.” 

Proposed name for No. 97: “berkelium” 
(pronounced berklium ), in honor of Berke- 
ley, the university’s home town. 
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“Oh, that man of mine! Turning me 
into a Lost and Found Department! 
What will he forget next? . . . 

“But I can’t really be angry with John. 
His only trouble is he just never thinks 
of himself! There’s no one who is more 
thoughtful and considerate of his fam- 
ily . . . or more conscientious about 
really important things. 

“For instance, when he was planning 
our life insurance, he selected a Mutual 
Life Insurep Income program. With 
Insured Income, the children and I will 
always be taken care of, even if some- 
thing happens to him. 

“But the part I like best about the pro- 
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gram is the retirement income it will 
provide. Maybe when John has nothing 
else to do but take it easy, he'll start 
thinking about himself!” 
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The beauty of Mutual Life’s Insured 
Income program is that it consolidates 
all your financial assets into one master 
security plan. Savings, Social Security, 
pension rights, present life insurance— 
all play their part. Thus, there is no 
waste expense and you know exactly, 
down to the last dollar, just how much 
you'll need to provide for your family’s 
security. 


The Mutual Life Field Underwriter near you will be glad to explain how 
your family and you can enjoy the benefits of Insured Income. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 NASSAU STREET 


—_—— Your Social Seeurtty—WORTH $5,000 OR $15,000? 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 





Senp For Free Booxtet—Learn the facts of Social Security . . . how it teams 
with your life insurance. If you live in the U. S., mail the coupon below. You'll 
also receive a handy filing envelope to keep official records you, or your wife, may 


need Jater to collect benefits without costly delay. 


Yes, I would like your FREE Social Security Booklet-—T-62. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Carl Ludwig von Habsburg, 
Archduke of Austria, 31, fourth son of 
Emperor Karl I, last ruler (1916-18) of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire; and Prin- 
cess Yolande de Ligne, 26, daughter of 
Prince Eugene de Ligne, Belgian ambas- 
sador to India; in an elaborate ceremony 
performed by the Primate of Belgium, at 
the De Ligne family castle, Beloeil, 
Belgium. 





Divorced. Elliott Roosevelt, 39, peripa- 
tetic author (As He Saw It); by Faye 
Emerson Roosevelt, actress (cinema, thea- 
ter, radio, TV), his third wife (he was her 
second husband); after five years of mar- 
riage, no children; in Cuernavaca, Mexico. 


Died. George Orwell (real name: Eric 
Blair), 46, Bengal-born British novelist, 
critic, political satirist (Animal Farm, 
Nineteen Eighty-Four); of tuberculosis; 
in London. A product of Eton, Orwell 
became a non-Communist leftist, fought 
for the Republicans in Spain. He was an 
independent radical who disliked party 
labels and instinctively fought all forms 
of dictatorship. His Animal Farm was a 
truly aimed, destructive satire on Stalin’s 
Russia. His last book, bestselling Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four, gave a chillingly ugly 
blueprint of a future slave state. 


Died. Alan Hale (real name: Alan Mac- 
Kahn), 57, veteran cinemactor (The Cov- 
ered Wagon, Robin Hood), part-time in- 
ventor (a sliding theater seat); of pneu- 
monia; in Hollywood. 


Died. Samuel Putnam, 57, author 
(Marguerite of Navarre, Marvelous Jour- 
ney), translator, ex-Communist (he quit 
in 1944 after eight years of “misguided 
humility”); of a heart attack; in Lambert- 
ville, N.J. Translator of some 50 French, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese and Russian 
works, he capped his career last year with 
an exemplary version of Don Quixote. 


Died. Dr. Grace M. Fernald, 70, pioneer 
teacher of remedial reading, retired profes- 
sor of psychology at the University of 
California at Los Angeles; of a heart at- 
tack; in Los Angeles. In 27 years at the 
U.C.L.A. clinic school, Dr. Fernald taught 
thousands of “word-blind” children (i.e., 
those who have trouble summoning up a 
mental image) to read & write. 


Died. Vasil Kolarov, 72, bald, bull- 
necked old Comintern handyman who in 
July 1949 succeeded Georgi Dimitrov as 
Premier of Bulgaria; after long illness. 


Died. Henry Justin Allen, 81, onetime 
editor (Topeka State Journal), governor 
of Kansas (1919-23) and U.S. Senator 
(1929-30), longtime foe of the New Deal; 
in Wichita, Kans. G.O.P. publicity di- 
rector during the 1928 campaign, Allen 
was appointed to the Senate seat vacated 
by Vice President-elect Charles Curtis. 
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We have a new one almost every year 


This is one way to raise a large family, And that’s 
just what Armco is doing. For additions to its fast-growing 
family of special-purpose steels are almost annual 
events in the Armco Research Laboratories. ‘To you, 
this means improved and longer-lasting washing machines, 
laundry driers, kitchen ranges, refrigerators and 
many other products for better living. 

Away back in 1903, Armco developed special 
steels for more efficient electrical equipment. Many new 
and improved electrical grades followed, contributing 
to your enjoyment of radio and television and 
lightening the work of keeping house. 

The next “blessed event” was a special kind of iron 
as a base for a more dependable porcelain enamel finish on 
kitchen ranges, tabletops and other home equipment. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
COAST TO COAST * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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These are but two of a host of the Armco brain 
children that make it possible for you to buy steel products 
which look better, last longer, and make your 

home equipment dollars go farther. 

For 50 years Armco’s creative skills have helped 
manufacturers give you superior products for home and 
industry through their use of Armco extra-quality 
steels. ‘These special-purpose sheets include Armco 
Zinccrip, Armco Painrcrie, Armco ALUMINIZED, 
and a wide variety of stainless steels. 

New steels to improve the products you buy are 
constantly being developed by Armco Research. 

More than ever it will pay you to 
look for the famous Armco trademark — the signpost 
to greater value and satisfaction. 
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“KEEP AWAY SKIP...OR ONE OF YOU MIGHT GET HURT!”’ 


oo got sharp claws and you've got sharp teeth, Skip. 
I wouldn't want any accident to happen that might 
keep you from becoming-good friends.” 

In business, too, accidents are a constant threat. That's 
the reason why so many organizations of all sizes—small 
and large, across the nation—are protected by Hardware 
Mutuals workmen’s compensation insurance. Those who 
also qualify for Hardware Mutuals accident prevention service 
are getting expert help in eliminating the cawses of accidents. 
This, plus Hardware Mutuals reputation for quick, sym- 
pathetic settlement of claims, results in higher employe 


morale and strengthens employes’ “feeling of belonging.” 

Ask your Hardware Mutuals representative about the 
policy back of the policy. He'll explain the many clear-cut 
benefits it offers you, such as fast, friendly, nationwide, 
day-and-night service—and prompt, fair claim handling. In 
addition, Hardware Mutuals have returned dividend savings 
to policyholders every year since organization. 

Phone Western Union 

Get acquainted the new, easy way! Just call Western Union 
by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name 
and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative, 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AvTromosirLe...HOMe... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 
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HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STEEL 
The Pension Bill 


U.S. Steel this week announced that the 
cost of the strike-won pensions and insur- 
ance benefits for its 290,000 workers would 
be $67.5 million a year, in addition to the 
$r1o.5 million which the company is al- 
ready paying. In a proxy statement to its 
240,000 stockholders, Big Steel asked them 
to approve the plan, which will add 6% to 
the corporation’s annual wage bill. While 
the added cost was not far away from 





International 
PRESTON TUCKER 
No offense. 


what had been unofficially estimated, steel 
users were complaining that the increase 
in steel prices to pay for the pensions— 
announced as $4 a ton—was turning out 
to be far more than that. In Chicago, the 
Purchasing Agents Association polled 200 
of its members, reported an average in- 
crease of $7.25 a ton during December. 
Some members complained that they were 
being nicked as high as $30 a ton more 
for special steels. 


HIGH FINANCE 
A Question of Faith 


When would-be Automaker Preston 
Tucker and seven associates went on trial 
three months ago for mail fraud con- 
spiracy and violation of securities laws, 
the Federal Government marshaled an 
impressive amount of evidence. It brought 
into the Chicago court 73 witnesses and 
1,000 documents in an attempt to prove 
that Tucker and associates had used $28 
million raised in sales of stock and dealer 
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franchises “for [their own] personal bene- 
fit and profit.” The advertising of the 
Tucker Corp. was called a “pack of lies.” 
None of the 34 cars made, said Govern- 
ment attorneys, had contained any of the 
revolutionary mechanical features men- 
tioned in the ads, 

The Government's case took 49 days. At 
its conclusion, Tucker's attorneys sprang a 
surprise; they offered no defense wit- 
nesses. “After all,” said one, “it is impos- 
sible to present a defense when there has 
been no offense.” Instructing the jury, 
Judge Walter J. La Buy said that the pri- 
mary question was whether Tucker and 
associates had intended to defraud stock- 
holders or had acted in good faith. Even 
though they had failed to make cars, said 
the judge, “good faith is a complete de- 
fense.” This week, after 174 hours of de- 
liberation, the jury acquitted Tucker and 
associates of all counts. Said one juror: 
“It wasn’t so hard to reach a decision. 
From the beginning only two jurors voted 
guilty.” Said Tucker, whose company is 
now under a trustee in bankruptcy: “It’s 
been like a bad nightmare. This is a vic- 
tory for the stockholders and dealers as 
well as free enterprise.” 


PERSONNEL 
Soap Opera 


To New York’s Idlewild Airport on a 
sunny morning sped Charles Luckman, 4o, 
the hustling, $300,000-a-year president of 
Lever Bros. There, a sleek Constellation 
rolled to a halt and from it stepped his 
two bosses, who also happen to be two 
of the world’s most potent tycoons—pipe- 
smoking Sir Geoffrey Heyworth, boss of 
Britain's Lever Brothers & Unilever, Ltd., 
and Paul Rykens, boss of Holland’s Lever 
Brothers & Unilever N.V. Between them, 
Sir Geoffrey and Rykens run the globe-gir- 
dling Lever soap empire with some 500 
subsidiaries in over 40 countries. 

Blue-eyed Chuck Luckman greeted them 
warmly, bundled them into his waiting 
Cadillac and whisked them off to Man- 
hattan. If he assumed that this was just 
another routine inspection tour, he was 
soon disillusioned. Two days later, after 
almost continuous conferences in Luck- 
man’s Waldorf Towers apartment, Luck- 
man had moved out of his job. 

The decision was made in haste and 
apparently in considerable heat. Sir Geof- 
frey waited three days before he sum- 
moned Luckman’s 23 top assistants to the 
company’s Manhattan boardroom to break 
the stunning news. “We and Mr. Luck- 
man,” he told them, “have disagreed over 
future policy and have been unable to 
resolve our differences and we have had to 
agree to part.” 

While everyone waited to hear what the 
dispute was about, Sir Geoffrey merely 
added: “It is seldom helpful on such occa- 
sions to talk about the cause.” Chuck 
Luckman shut up just as tightly. 








Wonder Boy. What had caused the jet- 
propelled wonder boy of U.S. selling and 
Lever Bros. to fall out? Certainly Luck- 
man had made many enemies. He had 
ruthlessly cleaned house when he became 
president in 1946; he shook things up 
again last fall when, in moving the head- 
quarters to New York (Time, Oct. 17), 
he left several hundred Lever employees 
behind. Furthermore, in London’s digni- 
fied Unilever House, Luckman’s genius for 
self-promotion had not gone down well. 
But Unilever had seemingly been more 





Robert W, Kelley—Lirs 
Cuartes LucKMAN 
No explanation. 


than willing to overlook all that as long as 
Lever Bros.’ profits had held up. Appar- 
ently neither its profits nor its competi- 
tive position had. 

Wonderment. Procter & Gamble, No. 1 
U.S. soap producer for generations, had in 
recent years pushed Lever even farther 
back in second place—notably by its ag- 
gressive selling of synthetic detergents 
(soapless cleansers), the industry’s biggest 
postwar phenomenon. Lever’s big mistake 
was its failure to anticipate the popularity 
of detergents. When Luckman took over, 
Lever had no detergent on the market. 
By the time Luckman brought out “Surf” 
in early 1948, P. & G.’s “Tide” was al- 
ready sweeping the market—and had no 
trouble holding its lead. 

Luckman, moreover, had spent millions 
expanding Lever into sidelines which so 
far have not been profitable, such as home 
waves (his “Rayve” was no match for 
“Toni”). He had also bought Jelcke mar- 
garine last year just when the margarine 
industry made its deepest price cuts in 
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the ad that 
ran from 
Maine to California 


Seems a rather lengthy ad, we know. But you'll 
be surprised to learn that every word of it was 
read. The words were simple and effective 

just the name and location of a prominent met- 
ropolitan department store, repeated tens of 
thousands of times. The advertising medium? Enough colorful, sales- 
wise PRINT-AD-STRING to stretch from Maine to California. 





Progressive retailers and manufacturers tie and trim their pack- 
ages and products with PRINT-AD-STRING .. . to lend them 
distinction and individuality, to strengthen brand identification. 
And from Maine to California, this flat, non-woven cotton tape of 
limitless uses has earned its reputation as an economical, practical 
advertising medium. 


CHICAGO PRINTED STRING BW Witece 


COMPANY | However 
Engineering & Styling Department cen 


2318 W. Logon Blvd, Chicago 47, Ill. 5 















EXPRESS 
FIRST CLASS 
SERVICE TO 


Regular Vacation” Voyages by the 
distinguished, modern sister-ships 
AFRICAN ENDEAVOR 
AFRICAN ENTERPRISE 


All outside staterooms with private 
bath. Outdoor pool. Finest service and 
cuisine. Passengers limited to 82 . . . all 
first class. 17 days, New York direct to 
Capetown, $650 up. " 







DURBAN 
PORT ELIZABETH 


26 BEAVER STREET 


FARRELL LINES NEW YORK 4.8. 


for full details 


InCORPORATED 
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years. Even Pepsodent toothpaste, which 
Luckman himself had built to a par with 
first-place Colgate’s, had again fallen be- 
hind. Like other soapmakers, Luckman had 
also been caught with inventory losses. 

In Boston, many businessmen privately 
quoted figures to show how Lever had 
slipped. From a $14 million profit in 1947, 
profits had supposedly dropped to $4,000,- 
ooo in 1948 and the deficit for 1949 was 
estimated as high as $7 million. But since 
Lever Bros. never publicly reports its 
earnings, all such figures were guesswork 
and open to misinterpretation. The figures 
did not take into account such things as 
inventory losses which were paid out of 
U.S. earnings last year, although they will 
be balanced off later against a reserve set 
up in London, In any case, the company’s 
financial position had been well-known to 
Luckman’s bosses and was not the reason 
for the sudden disagreement—in fact, 
Luckman insisted that the company was 
in the black. 

Showdown. The nub of the row seemed 
to be that Luckman’s British and Dutch 
bosses wanted to move in some “advisers” 
to look over his shoulder, either because 
they were dissatisfied with U.S. opera- 
tions or intended to make a significant 
change in the company’s global policy. 
One London report was that Unilever 
wanted to send permanent representatives 
to the U.S. to keep a closer check on the 
U.S. company and thus cut its autonomy. 

But, if this was true, Unilever had mis- 
judged Luckman’s own driving ambition 
to be whole boss or no boss at all. At 
week’s end, while the company was being 
run by three directors who had hastily 
flown to the U.S. from London, Sir Geof- 
frey and Rykens were still shopping for 
Luckman’s successor. One rumored possi- 
bility: Robert Smallwood, 56, an Ameri- 
can who had built Lever’s Lipton Tea Co. 
into a highly profitable operation. As for 
Chuck Luckman, he had no immediate 
plans. Settled in Manhattan after moving 
from Boston, he had already had one bid. 
“My first offer,” he grinned, “was a chair- 
manship of a Boston company.” 


AGRICULTURE 
Over the Waves 


Hoping to make a molehill out of its 
$3.7 billion mountain of farm surpluses, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. last week 
started something like a giveaway pro- 
gram. It listed eleven Government-held 
agricultural products for sale to U.S, ex- 
porters at cut rates for resale abroad. 
Some of the bargains: 

@ 73 million lbs. of dried eggs, originally 
bought at $1.30 a Ib., now on sale at 4o¢ 
a Ib. 

@ Potatoes, which CCC is now buying at 
$2.10 a hundredweight, available at 1¢ a 
100-lb. sack. 

@ 30 million Ibs. of Mexican canned 
meat & gravy, purchased for about 30¢ 
a lb., pricetagged at 15¢ a Ib. 

U.S. buyers may export the foodstuffs 
to any country they like, provided no 
ECA funds are used in payment, Because 
of high shipping costs, CCC was not at all 
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Look what’s been added to the world’s 
most versatile duplicating process 


HIS man is looking at a copy of an engineering 
handbook page produced from a new paper dupli- 
cating master—the Multilith Sensitized Master. 


This new master is ready to expose immediately on 
removal from its package. No preliminary operations are 
necessary;drawings, type matter or any other photographic 
subjects can be quickly and easily prepared for reproduc- 
tion anywhere in your own office. You can count the time 
in minutes, the cost in pennies. 

With the new, simplified and improved Multigraph 
Duplicators and the new Sensitized Master, you are ready 
for instantaneous reproduction of few or many copies. 
You can duplicate business forms, letterheads, catalog 


Multi raph 


TRAQE-MARK REG US PAT OFE 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multitith, Systemat and Multixroph are Registered Trude Marks 
of Addressograph-Multixraph Corporation 
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sheets, pictures—in fact, any photographic subject. 


There are many types of Multilith Masters—each adapted 
to a specific need. Some are designed to produce only a 
few copies; others, thousands. Some come blank—others 
have self-reproducing forms on them. 


The Multigraph method in one a operation 
iduiedly changes bleh: paper into any number of permanent 
copies in black or in colors. Here is the modern way of 
mechanizing office procedures—of cutting costs in every 
department of your business. Here is the way to shorten 
and simplify office tasks. Write for information on how 
others in your type of business are saving. Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning 


pulls . 
profits ah 
out of 

air, 







HeEReE’s no sleight-of-hand about 
Te results you get with Westing- 
house Air Conditioning. Its UNITAIRE 
is “big system” air conditioning in a 
“packaged” unit that occupies a mini- 
mum of sales space. You will profit 
from more satisfied customers who 
like cool, easy-to-shop-in atmosphere. 
This is the time to consider your 
“pull” on customers, for the West- 
inghouse Air Conditioning distribu- 
tor can install your UNrrame before 
the hot weather rush. Call him now 
for a free survey. He’s listed in your 
classified telephone directory. 
Or, write for folder SM-5206 
to Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Sturtevant 
Division, 102 Damon Street, 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, 
Massachusetts, 


you CAN BE SURE...iF iTS 


Westinghouse 
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sure that much would be exported even 
at the low prices. 

Meanwhile, CCC went ahead with plans 
to pile more food on its mountain of sur- 
pluses. Last week it decided that hog 
prices, which had tumbled, would continue 
falling, prepared to support them at $14.90 
a 100 Ibs. at the farm. 


AUTOS 
The Big Parade 


In Manhattan’s big and fancy Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel last week, General Motors 
opened the biggest and fanciest auto show 
of the new season. On the first day, 50,000 
people crowded around the 38 shiny mod- 
els, gawked at the musical review designed 
to show 50 years of motor history, were 
buttonholed by hustling salesmen with the 
old prewar invitation: “See how it feels 
behind the wheel.” 

But there was one difference between 
this and prewar shows: all the cars not 
only seemed to resemble each other, but 
also looked quite a bit like those put out 
by other manufacturers (see cuts). The 
demands of modern auto design—broad 
seats, big windows, low center of gravity— 
seemed to have ruled out most chances for 
individuality. 

Making its debut at the show was the 
1950 Cadillac. It had a new body 4 inches 
lower than last year’s model, the same 
high-tailed rear fenders, and a new point 
for argument by amateur designers: a 
vertical chrome strip that broke the flow- 
ing lines of the body just ahead of the 
rear fenders. As an added eye-catcher, 
Cadillac was showing a $32,000 yellow 
convertible with upholstery of leopard 
skin and grey nylon satin and leopard skin 
floor rugs. Oldsmobile had a hard-top con- 
vertible with seats trimmed in green alli- 
gator hide, while Buick displayed a salmon- 
colored “Riviera” with a shocking pink 
interior trimmed in simulated broadtail. 

But the hit of the show to dollar-con- 
scious consumers was something much 
plainer, the Chevrolet. Though little 
changed in body style, the Chevvy had an 
automatic transmission (a version of the 
Dynaflow), the first in the low-priced 
field, and a new engine delivering 105 h.p. 
Chevvy hoped to put the “Power Glide” 
automatic shift on 20% of its cars this 
year. The price: $150 extra. 

On almost all G.M. cars there was a 
significant change in pricing. Most of the 
extras that had formerly come on cars as 
“standard” equipment, although at extra 
cost, were now optional. Thus, a Chevvy 
business coupe could be bought for as 
little as $1.250 f.o.b. Flint. 

Record Year? The other motormakers 
were hustling as hard as G.M. for busi- 
ness. Ford cut the prices of its V-8 station 
wagon to $1,970, a drop of $148, put out a 
new six-cylinder station wagon for $1,895. 
It also wheeled out its new, though hard- 
ly changed, Lincoln, the last of its 1950 
models. Henry Ford confidently expected 
his company would have its biggest year 
ever, said he planned to step up produc- 
tion 20% to 5.000 passenger cars a day 
during April, May and June. To expand 














STUDEBAKER 
“See how it feels.” 
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further, he bought a 200-acre plot in 
Cleveland last week on which to build an 
$8o million engine plant and foundry. 

Chrysler Corp. also was stepping up 
production. With the introduction of its 
1950 Plymouth, Chrysler had also finished 
the parade of its new, lower and roomier 
models. Before long, it hoped to be pro- 
ducing 7,100 cars and trucks a day. As a 
sales point, Chrysler had also trimmed off 
extras so that a Plymouth could be bought 
for as low as $1,295 f.o.b. Detroit. 

Record Six Months? Among the inde- 
pendents, Packard kept up with the price- 
trimming parade by lopping $so off the 
price of its Ultramatic automatic drive, 
bringing it down to $175. And last week, 
Henry & Edgar Kaiser summoned K-F 
dealers and distributors to Willow Run to 
let them see their new models with an 
automatic shift (Hydra-Matic, purchased 
from G.M.) and K-F’s new lower-priced, 
1oo-inch-wheelbase car. It hopes to get 
the small car into production by summer. 
Another new arrival: automatic transmis- 
sion on the Studebaker, due sometime 
after April 1. 

With almost all the new models out, 
and retooling shutdowns over, automobile 
production rose to 126,045 last week, 
highest in four months. With that as a 
starter, automen predicted that 1950's first 
six months, at least, would be as good as 
—or better than—last year’s. 


RUBBER 
Bringing Up Baby 


A big U.S. war baby, the $700 million 
synthetic rubber industry, was ready to 
stand on its own feet. So said President 
Truman last week as he sent Congress a 
detailed plan for the care & feeding of the 
youngster during the next ten years. His 
most important recommendation: dismiss 
the baby’s Government nurse and send the 
child out into the competitive world. The 
Government, said Harry Truman, should 
get out of the rubber business “as soon as 
possible” by selling or leasing its 28 syn- 
thetic plants to private industry, 

But the President did not want to lose 
sight of the child altogether; he asked 
Congress to make him its legal guardian. 
He wanted to keep his power to 1) set 
prices, 2) tell the industry how much syn- 
thetic to produce (a minimum of 200,000 
long tons annually), and 3) specify how 
much synthetic must be used (at least 
one-quarter of total U.S. consumption). 

To maintain “effective competition,” 
the President suggested that, wherever 
possible, synthetic plants should go to 
smaller rather than bigger companies. No 
single company, he said, should get to buy 
plant capacity to make more than 75,000 
long tons of GR-S (a general purpose syn- 
thetic) a year until the Government has 
disposed of equipment with an annual 
capacity of at least 250,000 long tons. 

Long-term Federal controls were need- 
ed, said the President, to keep the syn- 
thetic industry strong in the event war 
should cut off natural rubber imports. 

Michigan’s Republican Paul W. Shafer, 
author of present rubber legislation, 
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F you employ girls for clerical or sten- 

ographic work you will make them 
happier, healthier and more efficient by 
furnishing them with Goodform Alumi- 
num Posture Chairs No. 2123. These 
chairs have five adjustments which en- 
able them to be quickly fitted to each 
individual so as to provide correct seated 
posture and genuine working comfort. 
Made of aluminum and upholstered with 
foam rubber they are good looking and 
represent a lifetime investment in good 
seating. No splinters and no torn nylons 
either. They reduce fatigue, improve 
morale, increase productivity and pro- 
mote health. Try one in your own office 


There is a complete line 
of GF metal furniture - 


desks, tables, chairs, files 





and shelving 





A BIG ANSWER 
toa little girlS problem 


for 10 days without obligation. Write 
The General Fireproofing Co., Dept. 37, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio, for a booklet on 
Goodform Office Seating and the loca- 
tion of our nearest branch or dealer. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


=D 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLO 











tect it 


Is there a problem in your business that 
calls for a special paper? Let Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment help you. This 
paper has qualities that may surprise 
you. Beautiful of texture—yet tough 
and strong. It loves water. Defies grease 
and oils. Can be boiled without harm. 

Patapar gives you 179 different types 
to choose from. There are types that are 
airtight. Others that permit “breathing.” 
Some are opaque. Some translucent. 
There are types to meet varying re- 
quirements of wet-strength, grease-proof- 
ness, moisture vapor resistance, plia- 
bility. Let us tell you the whole story 
and help you select the type that will do 
the job best for you. Write on your 
business letterhead outlining your prob- 
lem to us. 


Wonderful for 
jobs like these 


As a food wrapper Patapar protects 
products like butter, bacon, fish, cheese, 
margarine, ice cream, frozen foods. It is 
ideal for milk and 
cream can gaskets, 
greeting cards, rub- 
ber mold liners, 
putty wrappers, ham 
boiler liners, lamp 
shades and hundreds 
of other uses. 





Patapaor Keymark, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
‘wrapper protection 





2G. O48 FAR OFF. 


HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Prancisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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promptly complained that the President 
had demanded “too much for too long.” 
Shafer favored immediate disposal of the 
synthetic plants, and limiting of controls 
to three years. 

In any case, the Government’s rub- 
ber experts agreed that synthetic rubber 
would be a firmly established competitor 
of natural rubber within a few years, At 
its current price of 18¢ a lb., natural rub- 
ber has a slight edge over synthetic, priced 
at 184¢. But the presidential report antic- 
ipated that new techniques might soon 
bring down synthetic’s price. 

If & when synthetic again undersells 
natural rubber, a big new problem will be 
created. Natural rubber sales to the U.S. 
from Southeast Asia are the biggest source 
of dollar revenue for the sterling area. If 
that source is dried up, the economies of 
Far Eastern countries would be imperiled. 
In short, said the report, the U.S. had to 
make sure that in looking to its own de- 
fense, it did not ruin its friends. 


GOVERNMENT 
Thorny Money 


In Houston, rough, tough Oilman Glenn 
McCarthy is known as a man with plenty 
of irons in the fire and plenty of green- 
backs to stoke it. He had built the $21 
million Shamrock Hotel, put millions of 
his own and borrowed money into chem- 
ical plants, a radio station, oilfields, nat- 
ural gas, real estate. But last week many 
a Houston citizen blinked in surprise. 
Glenn McCarthy had asked RFC for a 
$70 million loan. 

Though both RFC and McCarthy were 
mum on why he needed such a whopping 
amount, oilmen gossiped that he wanted 
to pay off his corporate debts (estimated 
to be upwards of $50 million) and use the 
rest to develop two promising new oil- 
fields. Why had he gone to RFC? The 
fact that he had done so seemed to mean 
that he could not get the cash from pri- 
vate sources, since RFC lends money only 
when private sources won't. 

Though McCarthy’s request has yet to 
be passed on by RFC, it brought up a 
thorny problem of Government policy: 
Should RFC make such loans? The New 
York World-Telegram and the Sun was 
ready with a loud no. RFC has already 
lent $15 million for oil development to the 
Texmass Petroleum Corp. and, said the 
Telly, apparently RFC doesn’t know that 
private “oil-country banks have plenty of 
money to lend. . . If it is a good loan, 
how did the RFC get a chance at it? If 
it is not a good loan, what does the RFC 
mean using taxpayers’ money to get into 
that risky business?” 

Another protest came from the U.S. 
Senate, where Arkansas’ Democrat J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright asked for a full-dress in- 
vestigation of RFC loan policy. He wanted 
more details on McCarthy’s $70 million 
request, as well as the facts behind such 
loans as $44 million to Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp.; $37.5 million to Lustron Corp. 
(see below); $12 million to Northwest 
Airlines; $6 million to Waltham Watch 
Co., and the Texmass loan. 





Frank & Joe Scherschel—Lire 
GLENN McCartuy 
Surprise. 





RFC has 
its authority by making loans 


Apparently, said Fulbright, 
“strained” 
wherever the money would seem to in- 
crease employment. “Under that construc- 
tion of the law,” he said, “almost any- 
body can get a loan.” Fulbright hoped 
that the investigation would show Con- 
gress how to put definite curbs on RFC’s 
powers, 

. . . 

With great reluctance, RFC last week 
made a long-expected decision: it got 
ready to seize the assets of Lustron Corp., 
which had repaid none of the $37.5 million 
it borrowed to build all-steel houses. 
RFC’s announcement was far overdue as 
Lustron had never showed more than a 
50-50 chance of success. 

RFC sadly admitted that its foreclo- 
sure of Lustron would yield less than $10 
million in machinery and houses on hand. 
The only way foreclosure could be avoid- 
ed, said RFC, would be for some private 
company to take over the $37.5 million 
Lustron debt. RFC didn’t “see any sign 
of that happening.” 


DIVIDENDS 
Peace of Mind 


Swift & Co. tried something new last 
week to help give its stockholders peace of 
mind. The directors abandoned the prac- 
tice of declaring dividends every quarter, 
instead voted a full year’s dividend at one 
clip. During 1950, promised the directors, 
Swift’s dividends will total $1.60 a share, 
payable in go¢ quarterly installments (the 
rate for the last six years), plus a special 
dividend of 75¢ payable March 1. 

Illinois Central Railroad also tried 
something new. For the first time since 
1931, the directors voted to pay a divi- 
dend on its 1,357,995 shares of common 
stock. The dividend of $1.50 for the first 
two quarters will be payable July 1 
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Take a look at something wonderful 
YOU CANT SEE! 














When you examine and admire the _ perform new “miracles” each year, these ball 


new models at the winter shows, you'll see —_ bearings carry the loads, lick wear and 
many of the devices that make automobiles _ friction, and keep moving parts moving, 
so dependable today. But not all of them! precisely in position, for years and years. 

You can't sce the amazingly accurate New New Departure, world’s largest maker 
Departure ball bearings beneath the gleam- of ball bearings, welcomes the increasing 
ing chrome and lacquer of the new cars. acceptance by engineers of the fact that 
Located where they are, by engineers who “nothing rolls like a ball.” 


nothing rolls like a ball... 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 





° 89 NEW DEPARTURE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS «+ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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TODAY- 


AS ALWAYS, 
THE DAILY NEWS 
IS CHICAGO'S 


ing 


ium 
The Daily News prints MORE 
Grocery Advertising than any 


other Chicago Newspaper... 
morning .., evening or Sunday. 


Here is the record of the leadership 
awarded the Chicago Daily News over 
the past two decades by manufacturers 
of grocery store products, 


Bar Charts Show the Commanding 
and Constantly Increasing Margin 
of Leadership in General Grocery 
Advertising of the Chicago Daily 
News Over the Second Chicago 
Newspaper. Figures Shown Rep- 
resent Annual Average for Each 
Historical Period. 


SOURCE: 1928-1931, AD- 
VERTISING RECORD CO. 
1932-1948, MEDIA REC- 
ORDS, INC, 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 74 Years Chicago’s HOME 
Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK — DETROIT —LOS ANGELES — MIAMI 
rene a re, 
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CINEMA 





Boffo 


After 17 months of reserved-seat show- 
ings at a $2.40 top in Manhattan, Hamlet 
played a three-day booking last week in 
55 New York City neighborhood theaters. 
Some exhibitors nervously double-billed 
it with a Lionel Hampton “musical fea- 
turette.” But though prices were ad- 
vanced (go¢ to $1.20), the results were 
boffo: standing room only, bigger popcorn 
sales and a whopping $300,000 gross. Total 
U.S. receipts so far: $4,000,000. 


Old Master, New Look 
The Titan (The Michelangelo Com- 


pany) is an extraordinary documentary 
that recreates the work, life and times of 
Michelangelo without showing a glimpse 
of a human actor. The film is at once an 
exciting tribute to the art of the Floren- 
tine master and an impressive tour de 
force in the art of the cinema. 

Filmed mostly in Rome and Florence in 
1938-40 by Swiss Producer Curt Oertel, 
the original version of The Titan was 
snapped up by German companies and 
palmed off as a product of Nazi Kultur. 
After the U.S. Army discovered the film 
in France, a copy found its way to Man- 
hattan and caught the paternal eye of 
Robert J. Flaherty, whose classic Nanook 
of the North (1922) made him the grand- 
daddy of documentary movies. Flaherty 
set out to get the picture’s U.S. rights. 

In its original 95 minutes of footage, 
the Swiss film was a diffuse blend of trave- 
logue and art catalogue, distinguished 
mainly by its sensitive photography. A 
group of young film craftsmen—Producer 
Robert Snyder, Director Richard Lyford, 
Writer Norman Borisoff—took it apart 
and put it together again. Their new script 
uses a tighter story continuity, thumbnail 
art critiques, a telling musical score and a 
narration spoken by Fredric March. 

The 7o-minute result does a resourceful 
job at what only the movie camera can 
do: give motion and meaning to inanimate 
things. The picture sets the Renaissance 
stage for Michelangelo’s emergence, shows 
the influences of contemporaries and an- 
cients, carries the unseen hero through 
papal and princely intrigues, the bloody 
uprising of Savonarola, the siege of Flor- 
ence and the sack of Rome. Out of the 
turbulence of the age and the passionate 
rigors of Michelangelo’s genius flowers the 
beauty of his masterworks: the David, the 
Medici monument, the Moses, the Sistine 
Chapel ceiling, the Last Judgment, the 
soaring dome of St. Peter's. 

The narration knits together a visual 
story built out of piazzas, palaces, cathe- 
drals, old maps and prints, the rugged 
Italian landscapes and, above all, the 
sculptures, painting and architecture of 
Michelangelo. The picture gains dramatic 
immediacy from the rhythm of its cutting, 
actors’ voices offscreen, turning wagon 
wheels, clashing swords, such shots as 
clouds racing over a jutting tower. Light- 


ing moves across the screen like an actor, 
the camera tilts awry at an assassination, 
the focus blurs as if with pain when 
Michelangelo’s nose is smashed in a brawl. 

But the art lover's major reward is 
in Michelangelo's feelingly photographed 
sculptures. They are superbly lighted to 
bring out all their dimensions. The camera 
caresses them in detail from perspectives 
that the unaided eye could never reach; 
yet details never obscure the whole con- 
ception of each work. These scenes build 
up an exalting impression of Michelan- 
gelo’s prolific greatness and the abundant 
beauty he willed to the world. 

Last week The Titan opened at Man- 
hattan’s little (400 seats) Little Carnegie 
Theatre—the first movie about art to be 





MICHELANGELO’s Moses 
With a camera, caresses. 


offered to the public as a feature film. So 
far, there are no further bookings, but The 
Titan will undoubtedly be shown in other 
art theaters in major U.S. cities. For years 
to come, it is sure to find eager, appre- 
ciative audiences. If the audiences are also 
large enough, Trail Blazer Flaherty be- 
lieves that the picture will blaze a new 
trail for documentaries devoted to cap- 
turing the world’s great art and artists 
on film. 


The New Pictures 
Twelve O'Clock High (20th Century- 


Fox) is the freshest and most convincing 
movie of the current cycle about World 
War II. It successfully blends an artistry 
all too seldom shown by Hollywood and 
the high technical skill that only Holly- 
wood commands. 

Scripted by Sy Bartlett and Beirne 
Lay Jr. from their own scenario-like novel 
about a heavy bomber group in the U.S. 
Army’s Eighth Air Force (in which they 
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DO YOU APPRECIATE YOUR THEATRE? 


You attend your beautiful local 
theatre, and you say you thoroughly 
enjoyed the movie. You are thinking 
of the picture itself. But, perhaps 
unconsciously, your enjoyment of the 
picture was enhanced by many fac- 
tors. Probably the chairs were so com- 
fortable that you didn’t even notice 
them. You were not aware of the spe- 
cial way the chairs were placed to 
provide clear vision. You did not think 
about the ventilation and air condi- 


tioning, or the personal service, all of 


which contributed notably to your 
pleasant evening. 

Today’s steadily improving motion- 
picture theatres furnish an outstand- 
ing example of American enterprise at 
work. They employ the best resources 
of architectural skill. They give you 
the benefit of thorough research into 


good taste 


problems of vision. Both g 


and good management are required to 
bring you the wonders of the screen 


under conditions of comfort and con- 





venience unequalled outside America, 


Bodiform Retractor Theatre Chair 


© e 
chmeucalr Sealing Company American Seating Company's Bodiform Theatre 
Chairs, including the new Bodiform Retractor, 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


are the outcome of more than 60 years’ experience 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan © Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities in helping theatre owners provide restful 


Manufacturers of Theatre, School, Auditorium, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs posture and comfortable vision for patrons, 
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Produce Business Increases 20%! 
Super Market Owner Credits 
Frigidaire Display Case 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—“Our new Frigidaire 
Vegetable Case has 
produce sales 20% —it has cut our expenses 


not only increased 





*way down,” says W. C. Canon, owner of 
Canon Bros. Super Market, 2547 Lamar 
Ave. “Spoilage and shrinkage have been 
reduced 50% —and so have operating costs. 

"We chose this Frigi 


because it fitted our ne 






laire Display Case 
Is better than any 








other—and because Frigidaire has such a 


fine reputation for dependability.” 
To meet your needs, 


Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com 





mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Vegetable Case 
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THEY HARNESS FIRES 


The singular feature of the | 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler | 
System is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


TO HELP TO KEEP YOU WELL-INFORMED 








9 


Nu.s.... 
TIME 3 CANADIAN... 

4 LATIN AMERICAN |... 
HAS ITS OWN 5S EUROPEAN... 


NEWS BUREAUS IN 3 FAR EASTERN CITIES! 
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Grecory Peck & HuGH MaRLowE 
With cold passion, inner torment. 


both served), Twelve O’Clock High has 
the uncommon merit of restraint. It 
avoids such cinemilitary booby traps as 
self-conscious heroics, overwrought battle 
scenes and the women left behind or 
picked up along the way. (In fact, women 
appear only in bit parts.) The picture 
concentrates on an engrossing human cri- 
sis posed by the demands of the early air 
war’s “maximum effort.” 

Twelve O'Clock High is the story of a 
stubborn flying general’s mission: rebuild- 
ing a bomber group whose shattered mo- 
rale under heavy losses threatens to 1) 
discredit precision daylight bombing, and 
2) undermine the whole aerial offensive 
against German-held Europe. Brigadier 
General Frank Savage* (Gregory Peck) 
goes at the job with the cold passion of a 
martinet and the inner torment of a man 
of good will. He breaks subordinates, can- 
cels privileges, harangues his crews (‘‘Con- 
sider yourselves dead’’), disgraces misfits, 
puts the outfit through elementary train- 
ing paces and woos such resentment that 
every pilot accepts his blanket invitation 
to apply for transfer. 

Then the shock treatment begins to pay 
off, first in bombing results, gradually in 
grudging admiration for Savage, finally in 
the esprit de corps that he has been driv- 
ing for. But as the group’s record vindi- 
cates the general’s inhuman regime, his 
own humanity betrays him into physical 
collapse. 

The general’s fight to mend the morale 
of the group—which takes almost two- 
thirds of the film—is a self-contained 









* A character largely inspired by much-deco- 


rated Major General Frank A. Armstrong Jr., 
now chief of the Alaskan Air Command, who 
led the first Flying Fortress daylight assault 


against the Continent, 


story so absorbingly pictured that some 
cinemagoers may feel a letdown when 
there seems nothing left to fight but the 
Germans, But Director Henry King makes 
the most of his only combat sequence: a 
trim, exciting pattern of re-enacted shots 
intercut with official U.S. and German 
wartime film. 

Nothing about Producer Darryl F. Zan- 
uck’s painstakingly made film is better 
than its performances. As a paunchy, 
middle-aged adjutant, Dean Jagger with- 
out his toupee seems to have launched an 
entirely new career. Broadway's Gary 
Merrill, playing the general's nerve-racked 
predecessor, adds considerably to the pic- 
ture’s conviction. Hugh Marlowe, Robert 
Patten, John Kellogg, Millard Mitchell 
and Paul Stewart are all able actors in top 
form. If Hollywood had no star system, 
the difficult central role would call for an 
actor of more physical maturity than 
Gregory Peck. Nonetheless, Star Peck 
rises above the handicap with a strong, 
beautifully modulated performance that 
never lets the role down. 





East Side, West Side (M-G-M) is a 
humorless, slightly awed look at Manhat- 
tan’s gossip-column set as it might be pre- 
sented to daytime radio fans. The picture 
makes a showcase for the specialties of its 
four glittering stars: Ava Gardner's bliss- 
fully pneumatic figure, James Mason’s 
decadent inflections, some high-toned suf- 
fering by Barbara Stanwyck and the im- 
pulsive histrionics of Van Heflin. 

Based on a novel by Marcia Davenport, 
the story details a romantic free-for-all 
between six or seven sketchy characters, 
no two of whom love each other with 
enough decisiveness to settle down. The 
chief conflict centers in a mellowing play- 
boy (Mason) who is torn between his 
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You’re looking at the first 60 minutes of a miracle! 


This is her first hour in Israel! 

And in that hour, the sorrow and 
misery, the hunger and fear, of her long 
flight are momentarily forgotten .. . 
banished by the joy of the miracle that 
brought her here . . . a miracle that is 
really many miracles in one. 

It’s a miracle that Israel is reborn... 

...a@ miracle that the Jews held off 

the Arabs ...a miracle that 250,000 

Jews were brought to Israel in 1949. 

But these miracles didn’t just happen! 
A world of suffering and toil, of blood 
and sweat went into their making. 

And even then, no miracles could have 
been wrought if you hadn’t given of your 
time and money ... if you hadn’t worked 
valiantly and given generously! 
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Thousands . . . yes, tens of thousands 
of people still stand before the gates of 
Israel, pleading to be let in. For them, 
homes must be built. Clothes must be 
made .. . tools must be fashioned .. . 
crops must be planted. Factories must 
be built, and hospitals must be started. 

And you ... you who have helped to 
bring about so many miracles, must 


buckle down and help some more .. . 


and still more. 

The work is started, and prospers 
mightily. The goal is actually in sight. 
But it cannot be attained . . . indeed, 
all that has gone before can come to 
naught ... if we fail to do what is ex- 
pected of us now. 

So work for Israel. Give for Israel. 


For was it not written: “Thou shalt not 
harden thine heart, nor shut thine hand 
from thy poor brother, but thou shalt 
open thine hand wide unto him .. .” 


UNITED 
JEWISH 
APPEAL 


on behalf of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, United Palestine A ppeal and United 
Service for New Americans. 
United Jewish Appeal funds support immi- 
gration and settlement in Israel, rehabilitation 
and relief in Europe and North Africa and the 
adjustment of refugees in the United States, 


Hexry Monoentuac, Jr., Gen. Chairman 
165 West 46th Street, New York 19 
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West Side mistress (Gardner) and his per- 
fect wife (Stanwyck), a pillar of the fash- 
ionable East Side. Everything is straight- 
ened out by a bit-player who appears long 
enough to strangle Miss Gardner and 
leave her priceless body snarled in some 
priceless drapery. 

In this lackadaisical tour of the glam- 
our belt, everyone—headwaiters, kept 





AvA GARDNER & JAMES MASON 
With figures, inflections. 


women, slighted wife, fashion model, tor- 
tured playboy—is so quiet, orderly and 
introspective that high life doesn’t appear 
to be much fun. The movie is geared so 
closely to a novel’s pace and development 
that it often gives the impression of pages 
turning. 


Current & CHoice 

Tight Little Island. A 100-proof Brit- 
ish comedy about a whisky famine on a 
Hebridean island and how the inhabitants 
relieved it (Time, Jan. 23). 

On the Town. A fast, exuberant song 
& dance show about three sailors on a 24- 
hour fling in Manhattan; with Gene Kelly 
(Time, Jan. 2). 

Samson and Delilah. A circus-lover’s 
romp through the Book of Judges under 
the guidance of Cecil B. DeMille; with 
Victor Mature and Hedy Lamarr (Time, 
Dec. 26). 

The Bicycle Thief. Italian Director 
Vittorio (Shoeshine) De Sica’s carefully 
made classic of a worker and his small 
child hopelessly scouring Rome for a sto- 
len bicycle (Trme, Dec. 12). 

All the King's Men. The sensational 
rise & fall of a grass-roots demagogue, 
produced, directed and scripted by Robert 
Rossen (Time, Dec. 5). 

The Fallen Idol. Author Graham 
Greene and Director Carol Reed wring 
suspense from the story of a small boy 
(Bobby Henrey) in a world of adult in- 
trigue; with Ralph Richardson and Mi- 
chele Morgan (Time, April 4). 
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‘Nervous Nothing - 
1070 Shotl 





“That's exactly what I told the boss when he 
remarked about repeated errors in my work, 
The noise in our office was enough to con- 
fuse any girl! Even the men were distracted, 


tired and jittery, before we called in a spe- 


cialist to tame our runaway noise.” 


FOR OFFICES #© FACTORIES 
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“I'm the expert who solved the case... 


“This office was typical of hundreds of cases. Unchecked noise kept every- 


one jumpy, destroyed efficiency and caused heavy overtime hours. Our 


analysis showed that Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning — installed at 


modest cost—would bring immediate quiet, comfort and savings to this 


office and its staff.” 


Remember . . . it takes all 3 to check noise for good! 


1-The Correct Material for each particular 
job! Your distributor of Acousti-Celotex prod- 
ucts has a complete line of superior, specialized 
acoustical materials, backed by over 25 years of 
experience in tailor-made sound conditioning. 
His free analysis of your noise problem assures 
correct sound conditioning—in advance! 


2-Expert Installation to suit each individ- 
ual requirement, specification and building 
code, Over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex installa- 
tions the country over have solved every type 
of acoustical problem. That's why you get the 
right material, correctly installed the frst time 
when you specify Acousti-Celotex products! 





TRADE MARKS AcosTERCO 


SCHOOLS * HOTELS ¢ 


HOSPITALS e 


3-Guaranteed Materials, Methods and 
Workmanship. Acousti-Celotex products 
have the years of scientific research, nation- 
wide organization and time-proved qualities 
that enable your distributor to guarantee his 
work, his materials and his sound condition- 


ing techniques. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY of the informative book- 
let, "25 Questions and Answers on Sound 
Conditioning,” and the name of your nearest 
distributor, write to The Celorex Corpo- 
ration, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. In Canada, Sound Equipments, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec, 


Acousn-Cetotex 


U. &. PAT. OFF, 


BANKS 
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Sermon for the Merciless 


THe Tormentors (250 pp.|—Richard 
Cargoe—Sloane ($3). 


The prisoners were bound by a long 
rope. As they marched past the handsome 
NKVD lieutenant, they thought him “a 
rescuer who had providentially arrived to 
remove their chains.” This feeling was an 
illusion, of course, for the lieutenant was 
taking them to Siberia to work as slaves 
in the gold mines. But he seemed so kind, 
so eager to treat them as unfortunate men 
rather than political outcasts, that for a 
while they could not help loving him. 

As they drew closer to the mines, and as 
they suffered together through a freezing 





curred to him that the order he personi- 
fied was evil. 

For a while, the prisoners, too, were at 
moral odds amongst themselves. They ar- 
gued endlessly about the proper way to 
meet their fate. The doctor was satisfied 
“to make our peace with these things and 
die quietly, like men.” Anatol, a shaven- 
headed ex-Communist, snorted at dying 
“gracefully . . . It stinks of priests and 
last minute confessions.” 

In the prison camp Lieut. Kudriavtsev 
fell in love with Sherrez’ wife, Elena, who 
responded to his strength and buoyancy. 
In gratitude he gave her some music paper 
for her husband. He was ready to give the 
prisoners almost anything except freedom. 

Then Kudriavtsev was called 


away. 


Sergei Grigorievich Korolhov 


THE Roap TO SIBERIA 
At first the lieutenant seemed so kind. 


storm, the relationship between the lieu- 
tenant and his prisoners became more in- 
tense and tangled, almost human. The his- 
tory of this relationship, with its bloody 
climax, is the story of The Tormentors, an 
erratic novel which alternates uncertainly 
between dramatic power and distracting 
preachments. 

Siberian Gratitude. Though he never 
swerved from his duty as their jailer, 
Lieut. Kudriavtsev felt increasing pity for 
his emaciated prisoners—Sherrez, the self- 
less composer who believed “that God 
comes to me out of the darkness in waves 
of music”; Kuzma, the priest who feigned 
madness to help the other prisoners; Korn- 
felder, the doctor who took care of the sick 
as if he were still visiting patients in a 
provincial town. These prisoners were good 
people, talented people, and in a moment 
of anguish Kudriavtsev silently asked: 
“My God, why do I have to lead these 
damned souls to Hell?” But it never oc- 
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When he came back, his old impulses to 
kindness had been drilled out of him. He 
ignored Elena, drove the prisoners to ex- 
haustion, and tolerated the brutality of his 
lonely and guilty guards. Sherrez was hor- 
ribly beaten for protesting the kicking of 
a woman prisoner; other prisoners were 
hammered to death with crowbars. In a 
grotesque ceremony the prisoners formally 
tried Kudriavtsev and all the guards as 
murderers and “condemned” them to 
death. Next morning the prisoners were 
machine-gunned by a guard. 

Mid-Century Finger. The Tormentors 
is motored by two main ideas: 1) that the 
unjust ultimately suffer more than their 
victims, and 2) that in a society where 
brutality is normal, one man’s kindness 
cannot undo the evil to which the society 
has bound him. 

In British Author Cargoe’s book these 
ideas come to only intermittent life. Too 
often there are weary, philosophizing di- 





gressions, and sometimes the writing be- 
comes as hysterical as the characters. The 
Tormentors never does more than point 
a journalistic finger at the mid-century 
horrors he has to tell. 


Monica's Coming Out 


| Leap Over tHe Wate (313 pp.j— 
Monica Baldwin—Rinehart ($3.50). 


Devout or not, thousands of U.S. read- 
ers have plowed through the books of 
Trappist Thomas Merton (The Seven 
Storey Mountain, The Waters of Siloe) 
with wondering attention. What makes a 
man give up the world? What is his life 
like when he does? Monica Baldwin’s J 
Leap Over the Wall is Merton in re- 
verse: the story of a British nun who went 
back to the world. 

The year was 1914 and Monica Baldwin 
was 17 when she took the veil of a Roman 
Catholic religious order and vanished be- 
hind convent walls. Ten years later she 
began to think she had made a mistake. 
Nevertheless, for 18 years more of in- 
ward strain and stress she lived the life of 
the convent. 

‘At last she asked for release, convinced 
that she “was no more fitted to be a nun 
than to be an acrobat.” Rescript was 
granted by Rome, and in 1941, when she 
was 45, Monica Baldwin “had leapt over 
the wall.” She landed hard in a world full 
of new, sharp angles, but she was soon 
dithering about England as gaily as a deb- 
utante at a coming-out party. 

London Without Railings. / Leap Over 
the Wall, a sort of deb’s diary of Monica’s 
coming out, is a bubbly, effervescent re- 
port that is certain to become a lending- 
library smash. With a smile she recalls the 
habit she wore for 28 years. It began next 
the skin with “a nice, thick, long-sleeved 
‘shift’ of rough, scratchy serge . . . Stays, 
shoulder-strapped and severely boned, 
concealed one’s outline; over them, two 
long serge petticoats were lashed securely 
round one’s waist. Last came the ample 
habit-coat of heavy cloth, topped by a 
linen rochet and a stiffly starched barbette 
of cambric . . .” Discarding this medieval 
costume, Monica donned the fashions of 
the ’40s, beginning with “an airy nothing” 
and an uplift bra. “Frankly, I was 
appalled.” 

Worse shocks were to come. Her sister, 
with whom she had expected to stay for a 
few days, was living with a “friend... 
who. . . flatly refused to let me spend a 
night beneath their roof.” Monica hurried 
to sanctuary with an aunt in Sussex, then 
on to visit her uncle, Stanley Baldwin. 
But not even an ex-Prime Minister could 
preserve her from the sight of American 
soldiers pinching British womanhood, or 
—most “sinister portent” of all—“the 
spectacle of London without her railings. 
It was almost like seeing Queen Victoria 
without her clothes ... The parks ... the 
sacrosanct squares . . . flung open to the 
vandal incursions of children and dogs.” 
Even that oak of ages, the English lan- 
guage, had changed, Monica heard for the 
first time of such things as jazz, lounge liz- 
ards, isolationism, the Lambeth Walk, 
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(Jutfted for theillc_and spills! 


Pick yourseLF up, brush yourself off, and start all over 
again. You'll be a skier yet! 

Don't fret about those jaunty togs either. They'll look 
just as smart at the next try—and the one after that. Their 
designer knew that not all skiing is done on skis! That's 
why he selected a sturdy rayon fabric to carry out his 
ideas. Designers know it's hard to top rayon for beauty 
and all-around service at a most reasonable price. 

Remember, all those handsome rayon outfits you see 
on the slopes didn’t grow there. Outerwear manufactur- 






AM ER. ECG A*S LARGEST 
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ers working with Avisco textile experts engineered rayon 
to fit the needs of winter sports, The result is a tightly 
woven fabric that defies cold winds—fabric that takes 
water repellent finishes perfectly. Combine these made- 
to-order qualities with a natural affinity for dyes and it’s 
easy to see why the smartest gals—and guys—on the tows 
are apt to be togged out in rayon. 

And chalk up another new field in which rayon is 
rapidly winning an important position! American Viscose 
Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


PRODUCER Oo F RAYON 
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| cocktails, robots, strip-tease, Hollywood 
| and bright young thing. 
Job Without Fleas. Monica’s old 
friends did their best to wise her up. One 
Ny) of them said she was like “a piano, half of 
. whose keys had gone dumb for want of 
use.” The friend added: “What would 
really do you good would be six months on 
a battleship.” 
Failing that, Monica went looking for a 
job on shore—a procedure that was edu- 
cational enough. For a while, she grubbed 
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Your KEY to C around in vegetable gardens as a worker 
a: 7 in the Land Army. Later she struggled as 
Kentucky Mospitality WS : a matron in a camp for conscripted girl 


munitions workers, then as an army can- 
teen hostess. But her job as hostess 
seemed to consist chiefly of peeling pota- 


At hospitality time, when only the 
best is shared among friends, you'll 
find the genial flavor of Kentucky’s 
Favorite Bonded Bourbon the true 
complement of a generous host. Dis- 
tilled in the genuine sour mash man- 
ner since 1870, OLD FITZGERALD is to 
Bourbon what Sterling is to Silver. 


OLD FASHIONED 
bul bth én style. 


‘ ts 
STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY, LOUISVILLE, KY. \ - 4 
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BONDED SOUR MASH KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 100 PROOF 


NEW LOWER PRIGES ¢ 
DN GnOSLEY CARS| 


Reductions up to $105. And the 1950 Crosley cors hove 
hundreds of improvements, mony exclusive features such 
as Hydradise (airplane type hydrovlic) Brokes and Crosley 
engine with rugged cost ion block ond 8 to 1 
compression ratio, Save with o new Crosley—costs less 
to buy, less to drive—up to 50 miles on a gollon of 
regular gosoline 








Ex-Nun BALDWIN 
After 28 years, a leap. 












STATION WAGON 
Price reduced 
$105. Seots 4, of 
2 with Y% ton 
lood, All steel. 


toes and being attacked by hordes of fleas. 
Once she found herself in a cellar with a 
self-styled photographer who offered her a 
job developing dirty pictures. Finally she 
tried herself out as an assistant librarian 
and then as a War Office employee. 
Monica had learned to handle a drink 







SEDAN DELUXE 
Price reduced 
$101. Speedline 
styling. Rich fob- 


ric upholstery. 

Sects 4, plus g ven “flung my bonnet over the wind- 
CONVERTIBLE luggege and even digs: act over the ' 
Price reduced mill and accepted a cigarette.” Except 
EAB ara that she had trouble balancing herself 
handle top. Big on high heels, the nun had become as 


lenges space. much a woman of the world as she cared 


to be. At present, still as devout as when 
she first entered the convent, she is living 
in the country. 

“The moral of all this,” concludes Mon- 
ica, “seems to be that the actual career 


eco 
vata 





HOTSHOT 
Price reduced $51 
A new thrill in 
motoring. Ameri- 
co"s own sports 
cor, 2 passenger. 








Crosley Trucks, both Panel Delivery and Pick-up have 
also been reduced—$83 on each model! Dealers ond 


driver ogents wanted! sh IT'S FREE! IT'S NEW! 
CATALOG, Write Cros- 
a FINE car 


ley Motors, Inc., 2530- 
LM, Spring Grove 
You see them everywhere! 


Ave., Cincinnati 14, O. 
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American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken, N. J. 





—matkers of famous Venus Hooded Pens 


which one selects is in itself of only sec- 
ondary importance. The thing that appar- 
ently matters to God is one’s motive for 
embracing it. A ballet dancer may be— 
and I cannot help believing often is— 
quite as pleasing to God as a nun.” 
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You should know about 


THESE PEOPLE! 


Meet six owners of America’s Steel companies. They bought steel stocks and 


therefore are investors. Surprised to see they are typical Americans? Don’t be . . . 


for the steel industry’s half million stockholders are all people like 


NorMAN F. MEULLEN, Aerodyna- 
micist of Buffalo, N. Y. declares... 
“I own stock in a steel company and 
to me this mecans an investment in 
America, America’s strength is in 
Private industry and industry's 
strength lies with its investors”. 


The stockholders who own the 
shares of the 247 different steel com- 
panies in this country helped to 
create this industry. Today Amer- 
ica’s steel plants have 53% of the 
world’s steel producing capacity. 

Steel stockholders’ returns have 
been steady but not large in the past 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
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and many own fewer than 10 shares. 


these. Average ownership is less than 75 shares each 























HELEN M. F. Prick, housewife and 
farmer, Sellersville, Pa. writes ... "My 
steel stocks mean security of income 
since my husband's death. The savings 
of our young working years are sup- 
porting me in my declining years”. 


Mrs. A. H. SHANNON, homemaker of 
Newton Centre, Mass. states . . . “own- 
ing stock in steel companies means 
that my investment and the income 
received is of vital importance to me”. 


few years. Much of steel’s earnings 
have gone into expansion in the 
form of new plants, machines and 
equipment. The steel industry is 
keeping pace with and ahead of the 
country’s growth and demands. This 
benefits all Americans, 


Steel works for EVERYONE 











MARGARET ANN STEVENS, Middletown, Ohio 
housewife says ... “I am interested in the con- 
" veniences of modern steel household equipment 
as well as the security afforded in steel stocks”. 


Euc.ip M. KATSULOs, 
restaurant owner in 
Middletown, Ohio says 
-+. "I’m proud to own 
shares in a steel company 
which plays such an im- 
portant factor in this 
America, which I appre- 
ciate so very, very much", 


















WILLIAM A. Aber, New York City merchant believes 
- ++ "I own steel company stock and to me this means 
my savings have the same protection as if they were 
invested in any other business”. 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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AMAZINGLY ac- 
curote instruments 
constantly check 
Nekoosa Bond for 
smoothness. 


ASSURES A 
“SMOOTH” LETTERHEAD 


Specify Nekoosa Bond for your 


business stationery—for smooth- 
ness in “feel” and appearance. 
Nekoosa Bond is a better paper 
because it is “put to the test’ — 
before, during and after produc- 
tion. Use it in white for your letter- 
heads—or in any of its eleven other 


colors for your business forms. 


IT PAYS 
TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER 


Always look for 
this wotermork I 





NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
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American Agitators 


Two Frienos of Man (425 pp.J— 
Ralph Korngold—Little, Brown ($5). 


They were as different as two men 
| could be. William Lloyd Garrison was the 
son of a hard-drinking sailor, Wendell 
Phillips the son of a rich Boston lawyer. 
Garrison had picked up scraps of knowl- 
edge as a printer's devil, Phillips had been 
a Harvard dandy. Garrison wore the sol- 
emn look of a New England preacher, 
Phillips sported the manners of a worldly 
sophisticate. 7 

Yet these two men formed the stiff- 
necked, tough-spirited leadership of the 
most fiery social movement in rgth Cen- 
tury U.S.—abolitionism, Their collabora- 
tion and eventual split is the subject of 
Ralph Korngold’s Two Friends of Man, a 











Brown Brothers 
WituraM Lioyp GARRISON 
The sailor’s son would not retreat. 





galloping history that has much of the ex- 
citement and frenzy of its subject. 

"| Will Be Heard." Garrison became 
an abolitionist hero in 1830 when, as a 
young Baltimore editor, he denounced a 
slave trader in print. Fined $50 and costs 
for his “gross and malicious libel,” he 
went to jail because he lacked the money. 
In jail he. wrote a thundering pamphlet 
about his case—and his career as a re- 
former had begun. 

He was neither an original thinker nor 
a canny leader, but he was a magnificent 
pamphleteer. In Boston he began publish- 
ing the Liberator, a propaganda paper 
championing abolition. In a dingy room 
in Merchants’ Hall he set up an old press 
and printed his famous manifesto: “I am 
in earnest . . . I will not retreat a single 

| inch—AND I WILL BE HEARD.” He 
was as good as his word. Though the Lib- 
erator never paid expenses or ever had 
more than 3,000 subscribers, its articles 
shook, scandalized and aroused the nation. 
| The slave owners knew an enemy when 








Saves $60 A Year On Upkeep! 
Illinois Liquor Dealer Lauds 
Frigidaire Reach-In 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—"We cut mainte- 


nance costs 90% by installing a new Frigid- 
aire Reach-In Refrigerator,’ says Dave Nitik- 
man, general manager of the Duncan Liquor 
Co., 2029 4th Ave. “Not only does our 
new reach-in give us far less trouble, but it 
does a much faster job of cooling beverages. 

“Our Frigidaire Dealer, Central Electric 
Co., Davenport, Ia., has handled all our 
refrigeration service needs for eight years 
—is highly satisfactory.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 


dealer, or write Frigid- 





aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Reach-In Refrigerator 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 













For real comfort 
HOTEL 
“Maufair 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
Radio in every room 
Noiseproofed throughout 
Finest foods 


Garage facilities 


Rotes from 
$3.50 


Teletype: 


has been voted the favorite 
magazine of doctors, bankers, 
architects, engineers —of the 
famous men listed in Who's 
Who and 1,500,000 families 
like yours from coast to coast! 
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they saw one. Georgia's legislature offered 
$5,000 for Garrison’s arrest and convic- 
tion “under the laws of the State.’’ Missis- 
sippi slave owners made up a purse for his 
capture. Georgetown, D.C. passed a law 
forbidding Negroes to read his paper. 
Garrison was hated in Boston too: he kept 
harping on the guilt of northern ship 
owners for transporting the Negroes in the 
first place. Finally, the free Negroes of 
Boston organized to protect him; each 
night a bodyguard, armed with cudgels, 
trailed him home. Even so, in 1835 he 
came close to being lynched when a mob 
dragged him through the Boston streets. 
Aristocrat in Politics. A witness of this 
riot was a tall, fair-haired young lawyer 
who, it was generally agreed, had a bril- 
liant career before him. Wendell Phillips, 
shocked by the mob violence, became in- 
terested in Garrison’s movement. His fam- 


Brown Brothers 
WENDELL PHILLIPS 
The lawyer's son grew radical with age. 





ily thought him mad. When he threw 
himself into the abolition crusade they 
tried to have him committed as a lunatic. 

Phillips’ career testified to the truth of 
Dostoevsky’s remark that “an aristocrat 
is irresistible when he goes in for democ- 
racy.” He risked his life repeatedly, faced 
mobs with the hauteur of a nobleman 
awaiting the guillotine, and dissipated his 
fortune in charities. In an age of florid 
oratory he stirred his listeners with a lean, 
precise, deadly effective style. When Em- 
erson heard him, he felt as if “the whole 
air was full of splendors.” A Virginia 
paper called him “an infernal machine set 
to music.” 

Unlike most reformers, he grew more 
radical with age. In 1842 he publicly 
cursed the Constitution because it tol- 
erated slavery. He reached the peak of his 
bitterness during Lincoln’s first term. To 
Phillips, Lincoln was “a huckster in poli- 
tics,” a man whose hesitations and con- 
tradictions on slavery made him unfit to 
be the leader of a moral crusade. After the 
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GUESS there’s nothing worse than coming 
face to face with failure, and the realiza- 
tion that it’s too late to do anything about it. 


The morning Tom and Annie left to spend 
the rest of their lives taking it easy, I knew 
deep down that if I had played it smart, 
Jane and I could have gone with them. 


Tom’s pay check was no bigger than mine 
—but I was the tomorrow-will-take-care- 
of-itself kind. Never stopping to think how 
fast the years slip by. 

Now I can spend the rest of my days 
grinding away—and remembering how it 
all happened. 


The four of us were sitting on the porch 
talking about bills and expenses and getting 
the kids through school. Suddenly Tom 
got up and started pacing the floor. 

“Y’ know,” he said, “‘we won't always be 
young, and the thing that worries me is get- 
ting along in years and having to live on 
someone else. Besides, I want to look 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Free! The Booklet Annie Gave Tom—The book- 
let like the one Annie showed Tom is yours free 
(send coupon). It will show you 
how Bankers Life Double Duty 
Dollar Plan provides the income 
you select—$10, $50, $100, $150, 
$200 or more a month—and pro- 
vides for your dependents in case 
you should not reach retirement 
age. Enables you to retire as early 
as 55—and to incorporate Social 
Security into the Plan if you wish, 
Mail coupon today, 









\ | Name. 
Birth Date 
Business Address 


I Home Address. 


How you can quit work at 55 
with $200 a month 





ahead to a few years of rest and pleasure 
somewhere along the line.” 


Smart Annie disappeared and came back 
in a few minutes with a small booklet that’s 
worth its weight in gold. It told of the 
Bankers Life Double Duty Dollar Plan, an 
investment plan that would start paying off 
when people like us could most enjoy it, 
and, in addition, would give full insurance 
protection and provide a constant source of 
ready cash in case of emergency. 


Next day, Annie told me that she and 
Tom had agreed to start, putting in only 
$10 a month, and more as Tom's earnings 
increased. From that day, Tom's worries 
seemed to disappear and this week they 
started to cash in. A check for $200 a month 
and their Social Security from 65 on will 
keep them both on the sunny side of the 
street for the rest of their lives. 


Me? I'll go back to the same old grind— 
and Jane and I will spend the rest of our 
lives paying the price of putting it off. 


OVER 1% BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE... POLICYHOLDERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


| BANKERS Lire Company, Dept. T-10, Des Moines 7, 1a. 


Please send my FREE copy of your booklet, 


“You Needn’t Be Rich to Retire on a Guaranteed 
Life Income.” 


O Plan for men 0 Plan for women 
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The Grumman MALLARD 


In two hours this new, 1950 GRUMMAN MALLARD 
will be almost four hundred miles away from the 
City on the Bay! The only executive aircraft to 
combine the speed of a land plane with the ver- 
satility of an amphibian, the MALLARD is de- 
pended upon by today’s corporations for swift 
transportation to places where things are hap- 
pening. Its exterior sleekness is matched by 
interior appointments which provide luxurious 
comfort for eight passengers. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 





Emancipation Proclamation of 1863, Phil- 
lips conceded, “Lincoln was slow, but he 
got there. Thank God for him.” 

Into the Underbrush. At the war's end, 
Garrison and Phillips parted company. 
Garrison felt that with the legal emanci- 
pation of the Negroes the abolitionists’ 
work was done. Phillips insisted that un- 
less the Negroes were helped to win land 
and economic independence they would 
sink back into quasi-slavery. 

He saw many other evils requiring rem- 
edy. In his late sos, the destitute Brahmin 
became a spokesman for the rising trade 
unions. “Now that the field is won,” he 
told an abolitionist crony, “do you sit by 
the campfire, but I will put out in the 
underbrush.” 





Drops from a Rusty Spigot 


Actions ano Reactions (280 pp.J— 
Doubleday ($3). 





A good way to read Actions and Re- 
actions, a book of short stories published 
last week, is to begin without looking to 
see who wrote them, That way, most 
readers should have many pleasures of dis- 
covery, and be spared some disappoint- 
ments of high expectation. It’s a lively 
little book, but the author has long since 
accustomed his readers to something much 
better than lively. 

Right in the first sentence of the first 
story, An Habitation Enforced, a leggy 
prose takes the reader in stride: “It came 
without warning, at the very hour his 
hand was outstretched to crumple the 
Holz and Gunsberg Combine.” The third 
and fourth stories, a political allegory and 
a science fiction (which predicts that in 
2000 A.D. the dirigible will replace the 
airplane), are empty shows of the author’s 
variety. He seems to do everything easily, 
and nothing really well. But in the fifth 
story, A Deal in Cotton (a wild yarn, all 
fever and cannibals, about an attempt to 
raise cotton in Africa), the author for the 
first time shows signs that he can create 
vivid characteristics, if not characters. And 
he follows a trail of action that would 
stump a bloodhound, yet does not waste 
a step. 

The seventh story is worth the rest of 
the book together. Little Foxes recounts 
how a few enlightened Englishmen nobly 
shouldered the white man’s burden in an 
Ethiopian province, and introduced civili- 
zation in its highest form—the fox hunt. 
With an efficiency extraordinary in the 
colonies, they soon had organized the 
whole province around the hunt, so that it 
became an indispensable function of gov- 
ernment. 

Only one man could give the final pat 
to this neat little colonial comedy, and 
any schoolboy could guess who he was 
after three sentences—Rudyard Kipling. 
This one story, written when Kipling was 
44, is the only pure drop of storytelling 
in the bucket; the literary spigot, which 
by Kipling’s 24th year had already spouted 
seven fine volumes, began to go rusty 
when he was still a young man. But one 
good story by Rudyard Kipling is quite 

| enough to make a book worth having. 
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NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS 


REPORT on 30-Day Test of Camel smokers... 


Not one single case of throat 
nritation de w smoking CAMELS ! 


Yes, these were the findings of noted throat specialists after a total of 2,470 weekly examinations 
of the throats of hundreds of men and women who smoked Camels—and only Camels—for 30 consecutive days. 
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IT’S FUN! Smoke Camels 
—and only Camels—for 
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T for throat). Let your 
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AH! SATURDAY—OFFICE CLOSED! Off 
to the tennis courts. Rita calls time- 
our for a Camel and confides: “I am 
delighted to be making the test. 
Every Camel tastes so good!" 


YES, MY DOCTOR'S 
REPORT JUST PROVED 
WHAT MY OWN 
THROAT TOLD ME 
ABOUT CAMELS— 


THEYRE SO MILD! 
AND THEY TASTE 








ALTHOUGH SHE'S SMOKED many 
brands, Rita changes to Camels for 
her 30-Day Test. Like the other 
smokers in the test, her throat is 
examined every week by a specialist, 





30TH DAY... FINAL EXAMINATION! Her 
doctor reports no sign of throat 
irritation due to smoking Camels! 
Rita remarks: “And smoking is 
really so much fun with Camels!" 
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